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A New Course in Government which Strikes the Golden Mean 
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OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
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Professor of Political Science, University of Illinois 


On the one hand—the old type of book gave the “bare bones”’ of govern- 
ment. On the other hand—the more recent type emphasizes social and 
economic factors and neglects facts of government. This new course for 
third- and fourth-year classes in high schools strikes the golden mean. It 
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time presents an adequate social, economic, and historical background. 


lhe book is thoroughly teachable; the treatment is clear and simple: 
questions and exercises follow each chapter. Catalogue price, $1.60. 
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OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 
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The Only Encyclopedia of American History Offered at less than cost! 


This set is the only American History encyclopedia in existence. The 
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in American history, merely by turning to the word. 
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Interesting, Accurate, and Thoroughly American in Spirit 





S. E. FORMAN’S 


ADVANCED AMERICAN HISTORY 


A spirited, graphic, and fair-minded presentation of American history which unfolds 
a vivid panorama picturing the discovery of America and the amazing growth of the early 
settlements to a great nation. The social and economic aspects of our history are e mpha 
sized and the period since the Civil War occupies a third of the text. A new printing of 
this widely used schoolbook has enabled the author to include discussions of such timely 
and vitally important matters as the present situation in Nicaragua, the trouble in China, 
and the ruling of the United States Supreme Court in the ““Tea Pot Dome” case. This is 
a strictly up-to-date textbook rich in pedagogical features. 
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Two names which represent quality in maps 
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quality of maps, globesand atlases available to Americanschools. 
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Size sixteen inches 


Two new globes designed exclusively for school use, unequaled in clear- 
ness, beauty, and teaching value. Available in all standard mountings, 
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Physical, Political, Economic 
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THE CIVICS OF 
SOCIETY 


J. MADISON GATHAY 
Kast Orange, (N. J.), High School 


This is an informational outline based upon the syllabi of New Jersey. 
New York, and Pennsylvania. It is designed for grades seven to nine 
inclusive, and is divided into four parts: 


Community Civies 
Governmental Civies 
Economic Civies 
Vocational Civies 


Projects, references, and sample lessons make this study-outline val- 
uable for pupils and teacher in any civics course. 
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PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 


RAYMOND R,. AMMARELL 


Designed for students’ use, this study outline contains an extended 
analysis of each topic, references for study and reading, and blank pages 
for pupils notes and projects. It is especially fitted for the needs of 
twelfth grade classes. 

Price, 50 cents a copy 
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History as a dramatic narrative 


AMERICA IN THE MAKING 


By C. E. CHADSEY, LOUIS WEINBERG 
(VD CHESTER L. MILLER 


History, without losing track of facts and dates, can become 
a marvelous adventure, as it does in this new book for junior 
high schools. Book I, Founding the Nation, goes back to the 
beginnings of history and tells the story to the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. Book II, Growth of the Nation, 
begins at that point and continues through modern times. 
American civilization is interpreted as a part of world 


civilization. 
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Macmillan textbooks in the social studies 





CITIZENSHIP THROUGH PROBLEMS 


By James B. Edmonson and Arthur Dondineau 


This book for upper junior and lower senior high school grades 
presents a course in which real problems and actual investigations 
are stressed; it emphasizes “learning through participation.” It is 
so constructed as to stimulate the pupil to self-activity and to guide 
him in his study of civic situations and community problems—in 
fact, it is organized to afford training in solving definite problems 
in the field of citizenship. $1.60 


INTERNATIONAL CIVICS 


The Community of Nations 
By Pitman B. Potter and Roscoe L. West 


This book is a unique and timely contribution combining, as its 
name implies, the fundamentals of civil government, international 
law, and comity among nations. The early chapters deal with the 
nature and usual activities of states—commercial and diplomatic 
and the policies- that develop among them. The later chapters pre- 
sent the various modes and evidences of world co-operation and 
federation. $1.60. 


ANCIENT ano MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
MODERN HISTORY 


By Carlton J. H. Hayes and Parker Thomas Moon 


These two books taken together give a unified account of the 
progress of civilization through the ages. In the ancient and medieval 
period the authors select those facts that seem most significant for 
our own times; and in the modern period they stress equally the 
social, economic, and political phases of history. 

Ancient and Medieval History IN PRESS: Modern History, $2.40 
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Secrets 
BY DENYS P. MYERS, W¢ 


Publication of the archives of foreign offices has 
almost reached the scope of an industry since the 
World War. Immediately after the outbreak of the 
war the belligerent governments saw the advantage 
of publicity and began publishing diplomatic papers 
on the part played by each in its origin. Then they 
set out to pick flaws with each other’s selections, and 
in the course of the war history became somewhat 
more accurate. Next, the Bolsheviki, having access 
to the files of the defunct Russian imperial régime, 
began printing records with the double purpose of 
damning their predecessors and of bolstering up their 
own thesis of what was wrong with the world. Then 
the Germans found themselves on the wrong side of 
the victory, and started to rebuild their. reputation 
by divulging the archives since 1871 with the evident 
purpose of fixing the responsibility of the old régime 
and of demonstrating that Germany itself was being 
credited with more than its share of guilt. Austria 
contributed to the flood. Great Britain 
opened its archives up to 1914. Italy is going 
publish the records from 1861 to 1915. 

In “Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of 
the United States for 1914,” published in 1922, it 
was announced that a “History of the World War 
as shown by the records of the Department of State” 
would constitute a supplementary set of volumes to 
that series. In the 1915 volume, printed in 1924, 
the title “history’’ was discarded and _ it 
announced that “diplomatic correspondence relating 
to the war of 1914-1918 will be printed in supple 
mentary “Foreign Relations” for 1917 
was issued by the Department of State in March, 
1927, that announcement, which is 
shortly to be realized by the bringing out of a first 
volume of the war record as shown by the American 
files. 

The publication of “Foreign Relations,’ 1917, and 
the of war correspondence 
together mark a stage in official divulgation of diplo 
matic records. They are the selected 
and edited officially by a Government itself, calcu- 
lated to embody material which “ought to contribute 
to the promotion of interest in questions of foreign 
pelicy and in turn assist in the maintenance of an 
intelligent public opinion,” and also prepared under 
a set of principles establishing a uniform standard. 

Heretofore all 
archival Values have depended very 
largely on the training and outlook of the editors, 
who varied notably. Until 


has has 


to 


was 


volumes.” 


and repeats 


forthcoming issuance 


first volumes 


no standard at has existed for 


publication. 
recent 


fairly years, 
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publication of diplomatic records has been possible 
only for periods so remote that the result has given 
only a post-mortem on a past generation or century. 
Or a set of documents on a current subject has been 
got together on request of a parliament or else spe- 
cially to plead the foreign office case. 
source, 


As a casual 
British Command Papers have been of ex- 
traordinary value, well edited; but they covered only 
subjects on which it was decided to ‘lay papers,” 
and the selections have been very irregularly deter- 
mined by current circumstances. The exception to 
these types consisted of the “Foreign Relations of 
the United States,’ issued in annual volumes since 
1861, and the “Memorias” of Latin-American coun- 
tries, which have been exceedingly irregular in qual- 
ity, for the most part. Political irregularity has 
marred the historical completeness of Latin-American 
‘“Memorias,” with such exceptions as the Brazilian 
‘Relatorios,” and, in recent years, the Venezuelan 
“Libros Amarillos.” 

“Foreign Relations” of the United States has thus 
been for many years the principal full publication 
of the diplomatic records of a country. Until 1905 
the annual volume was issued in the following year 
or a little later. The delay in compiling and print- 
ing then grew until Secretary of State Knox mis- 
placed an English practice. “British and Foreign 
State Papers” is a world-wide collection of docu- 
ments, which the Hertslets for many years planned 
to contain the essential documents of a given year. 
A period of five years was allotted for bringing the 
material together. Knox misapplied the Hertslet 
rule to “Foreign Relations,’ not losing sight of the 
idea that unpublished documents did a statesman of 
leisure no harm. Five years grew to ten during the 
war, and it was not until the present chief of the 
Division of Publications, Tyler Dennett, took charge 
that conditions made it possible in the Department 
of State to begin closing up the time gap. The De- 
partment of State is now committed to the policy of 
printing its records rapidly enough to get them up 
to date.. The 1917 volume of “Foreign Relations,” 
just issued, is the first fruit of this reform. It is the 
first to be edited under a set of rules approved by 
the Secretary of State on March 26, 1925, which fact 
makes it particularly worthy of critical examination. 

About the time the United States came into exist- 
ence, the Parliament of Great Britain developed a 
curiosity as to what foreign ministers might be doing. 
Motions at Westminster to “lay papers” on this or 
The whole 


that subject became frequent. govern- 
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ment tended to make reports in print. Before long 
all departments of the British Government, except the 
Foreign Office, published in Parliamentary Papers 
very complete records of public business. Even 
treaties were not ordinarily published immediately 
until the “Treaty Series’ was established in 1897. 
Before that, however, constant motions for diplo- 
matic papers had engendered something like a habit 
at the Foreign Office, and certain types of diplomatic 
correspondence were laid before Parliament in print 
automatically and without formal action by Parlia- 
ment as Command Papers. The value of such papers 
to the student of international relations during the 
last century can scarcely be overestimated. Outside 
of Great Britain and Latin-America, publication of 
current diplomatic documents increased from decade 
to decade, but remained practically always a device 
for making a defense or scoring a point on an an- 
tagonist or with the national public. 





The United States began national life on the demo- 
cratic theory, which, for our present purpose, is that 
the public business is everybody's business. The con- 
stant necessity of defending governmental action to 
its own people existed, and their contingent right to 
know what their agents did was more or less keenly 
felt. 

The Boston publishing house of T. B. Wait & Sons 
began publishing “State Papers” in 1815. They 
found the enterprise so profitable that in four years, 
“under the patronage of Congress,’ they brought out 
four editions, progressively enlarged from three to 
twelve volumes. With the beginning thus made, pub 
lication of diplomatic records has continued officially 
practically without pause. In the 20’s and 30's the 
issuance of the record of foreign affairs was con 
tinued by Jared Sparks for the revolutionary period, 
and by the printer to Congress, for the period up to 
adoption of the Constitution in 1789. Next Congress 
authorized the publication of all early records in 
“American State Papers,” which for the 
Relations” section cover 39 years from 1789 to 1828. 
The last volume in that “class” of the set was not 
issued until 1859. During the period 1828-1861 mul 
tifarious documents had been printed by both Houses 
of Congress, and these have never been collected, 
though Adelaide Rosalie Hasse had provided an index 
of them in three folio volumes. 

In 1861 the publication of “Papers relating to For 
eign Affairs” 
present, the title changing to ‘Foreign Relations’ in 
1870. It is in this series that the volume for 1917 
falls. like the previously 
mentioned, have been officially edited and published. 


“Foreign 


was begun and continues up to the 


These volumes, others 
It is customary for members of the American Cabi 
net to 


Congress. 


make an annual report for transmission to 
The Annual Message of the President in 
variably contains references to foreign affairs and 
constitutes the only report’ on the work of the De 
partment of State to Congress. The Secretary of 
State is the only executive officer of Cabinet rank who 


does not make an annual report, and the form of 


“Foreign Relations,’ which is always prefaced by the 
President’s Annual Message, not only makes the mes- 
sage perform that function, but suggests the true re 
lation between the President and Secretary of State. 
Every other Cabinet officer is regulated to a consid- 
erable extent by acts of Congress. The Secretary 
of State is, in international affairs, the alter ego of 
the President. Other Cabinet officers correspond di- 
rectly with Congress, but no instance is recalled 
where a congressional request for information has 
been addressed to the Secretary of State. The reso 
lution to the President is transmitted by him to the 
Secretary, who replies to him; he in turn sends the 
information asked for to Congress. At every stage, 
the transmission is contingent upon the information 
not being “incompatible with the public interest,” a 
condition which historically is a reminiscence of pre- 
republic days, when international relations were the 
private perquisite of the personal sovereign. 

When President Lincoln transmitted to Congress 
the volume of “Foreign Affairs’ for with his 
Annual Message, he began the message with refer 
and added: “The corre 
spondence itself, with the usual reservations, is here 
with submitted.” The next year he followed the same 
practice, commenting that he did so “in virtual com 
pliance with a request to that effect, made by the 
House of Representatives near the close of the last 
session of Congress.’ 


1861 


ences to foreign relations, 


In more than sixty years the annual volumes have 
maintained a considerable appearance of frankness. 
varied as different 
assigned to the task of compiling and editing. 


The quality has persons were 
More 
over, the Solicitor’s office seems usually to have had 
an influence on the contents. The Solicitor is the law 
officer of the Department, and his office is in large 
measure actuated by the legal caution that what is 
not said will do no harm—and, particularly, set no 
precedent. When the Department of State conducted 
the business of a minor state, the tendency was to let 


the documents tell the whole story, emphasizing that, 


in its opinion, the result was international law. For 
many years “Foreign Relations” told a “freely 


edited” story, as the Department had it, on the sub- 
jects dealt with, except as international courtesy en- 
joined the omission of documents of the other party 
or references to third states. Then the United States 
became a “power,” and acquired the self-conscious- 
“Foreign Relations” 
began to reflect the changed status. The publication 
of documents was viewed not so much from the point 
of view of the propriety of publishing as from that 
of the effect they would have, if published Never 
quite admitted, the attitude affected the compilation, 
and tended toward creating a policy which, carried 


ness that goes with the position. 


to its logical end, would have suppressed the bulk 
of the documents as “not compatible with the public 
interest” in print. Gaillard Hunt, in his historical 
“The Department of State’ (1914) that 
“the most interesting correspondence of the Depart- 
ment does not appear in the volumes.” 

that the 


comments 


It can be seen volumes were not neces- 
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sarily ‘“‘an adequate and honest record.” With a view 
to making them so, the Secretary of State on March 
26, 1925, approved Principles to Guide the Editing 
of “Foreign Relations,’ of which the first result is 
now available. ‘The “‘principles’’ recognize “that a 
well-informed and intelligent public opinion is of the 
utmost importance for the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions” and “‘that after the completion of the business 
in hand as much of the correspondence as is prac- 
ticable ought to be made public.”’ It is expected that 
material ‘‘substantially complete as regards the files 
of the Department” respecting “all major policies 
and decisions....together with the events which con 
tributed to the formulation of each decision or policy, 
and the facts incident to the application” of 
will be assembled. 


them 
Special attention is given “‘to the 
publication of all important decisions made by the 
Department relating to international law.” And “‘the 
practice of printing a record of treaty negotiations” 
is inaugurated, for the first time by any major Gov- 
ernment. 

The Chief of the Publications is 
charged with the editing, while the Solicitor and 
chiefs of divisions dealing with topics may indicate 
The 


are recognized as legitimate and 


Division of 


“omissions which may appear to be required,” 
following omissions “ 
necessary : 


“(a) Matters which if published at the time would tend 
to embarrass negotiations or other business. 

“(b) To condense the record and avoid needless details. 

“(c) To preserve the confidence reposed in the depart- 
ment by other Governments and by individuals. 

“(d) To avoid needless offense to other nationalities or 
individuals by excising invidious comments not relevant or 
essential to the subject; and 

“(e) To suppress personal opinions presented in dis 
patches and not adopted by the department. To this there 
is one qualification; namely, that in major decisions it is 
desirable, where possible, to show the choices presented to 
the department when the decision was made.” 


Nevertheless, text must not be altered and all de 


letions indicated. There must be “no omission of 
facts which were of major importance in reaching a 
And further: 
a view to concealing or glossing over what 


might be regarded by some as a defect of a policy.” 


decision.” 
with 


“Nothing should be omitted 


Without attempting to review “Foreign Relations, ’ 
1917, its salient features as a volume of diplomatic 
correspondence may be pointed out. The greatest 
departure from past practice is the record of the 
negotiations with Denmark for the cession of the 
Danish West Indies finally consummated by the con 
vention of August 4, 1916. The exchange of ratifica 
tions on January 17, 1917, is the hook on which is 
hung the publication of 250 pages of documentary 
record, running back to 
April, 1917. The treaty itself occupies five and a 
half pages, which is what would have normally been 


1899 and continuing into 


But here we 
have everything of consequence in the negotiations 
from the first tips as to the possibility of purchase 


published formerly by any Government. 


through the soundings, the drafts and counter-pro 
posals down to the completed product. The so-called 


Lansing-Ishii agreement of November 2, 1917, includ- 
ing the Chinese declaration of November 12th—which 
was not published in the ‘““Treaty Series”—affords 16 
pages of extremely interesting reading, which the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations once tried 
unsuccessfully to pry out of the Department of State. 


Another body of material apparently handled on 
an improved scale is that relating to Central America. 
It does not appear that there were omissions “with 
a view to concealing or glossing over what might be 
regarded by some as a defect of policy.” Previous 
volumes of Foreign Relations had carried some ma- 
terial on loan negotiations. Without exhaustive com- 
parison, it would seem that the new dispensation is 
presenting a completer record, though that may be 
due to the way documents on loans have begun to run. 


The volume has been examined pretty thoroughly 
with a view to determining by internal evidence what 
the actual, rather than the advertised, standard of 
editing has been. It is obvious that indicated omis- 
sions have increased; but it is equally obvious that 
they have been far more scrupulously recorded. No 
instance has been found where the omission was not 
justified. A diplomat cables the gist of a note that 
he is sending by mail, only the note being printed. 
A note is sent and a query concerning it brings a 
reply, in form to the query, in reality to the note. It 
may be assumed that the Department of State is giv- 
ing the American people ‘an adequate and honest 
1917. 
Is this a new broom which is sweeping clean be- 
new? The Department of State in the 
One 
Individual tastes pre- 
dominated in the earlier period; and latterly the De- 
partment had quite a self-conscious feeling, which 
it to learn all the reasons for 
Now there is a 
‘. which in the course of human nature 
will acquire at the outset a sort of instinct for pro- 
fessional Moreover, “Foreign Relations” is 
still far enough in arrears for the material destined 
for it to have got pretty cold, not to mention the fact 
that the dispatches are those of men who have mostly 
passed off the stage. What will happen when Sec- 
retary X has a chance to choose whether to put his 
best or other foot forward in respect to his own 
record ? 


record” of its doings in “Foreign Relations,” 


cause it is 
past has, on the whole, done well in publication. 
difficulty has been raggedness. 


encouraged many in 
not divulging its alleged secrets. 


Foreign Service 


secrecy. 


The answer is reassuring. During the World War 
there grew up the necessity in the Department of 
State of furnishing documents to the press. Since 
May 4, 1921, there has functioned a Division of Cur- 
rent Information for the sole purpose. Newspaper 
men are persuasive people and the chief of the divi- 
sion necessarily serves as liaison for them. He is 
constantly engaged in prying the news out of his 
Department colleagues to satisfy the demand of the 
correspondents, who retail it to the people. As a 
consequence, things on which any public interest gets 
focused are bound to come out currently, and eventual 
publication in book form offers no new problem. 
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There remain topics of great importance in policy 
which, however, do not attract current public atten 
tion. ‘Take such a question as when a Latin-Ameri 
can president assays little enough revolutionary taint 
in his election to warrant recognition. The policy 
of not recognizing revolutionary presidents has arisen 
in recent years, and is debated in international law 
circles mostly on the con side. The it has 
never taken place without confronting the nec: ssity 
of deciding collateral issues that can easily be debated 
in addition to the major premise 


exercise of 


( onstitutionally, 
Juan B. Sacasa in Nicaragua claims that Adolfo Diaz 
ceased to be “chief of state designate’ when the duly 
elected vice president, Sacasa, was able to return to 
Would the 


on the records the Sacasa contentions, 


the country. present Secretary spre ad 
received from 
an unrecognized “agent,” cut a technical 
that correspondence with a 
government should go into “Foreign Rela 
It would be a radical departure from past 
practice to suppress correspondence with diplomatic 
agents, so that the probable answer is that the rules 


would work in favor of full publication. 


or would he 


corner and rule only 
“regular” 


tions 


Of more general application is the query, what is 
the proper standard of diplomatic publication? ‘The 
Department of State rules clearly emphasize the tell 
ing of a full, comprehensible, and comprehensive 
Is there any standard to follow in picking 


documents for the 


story. 


purpose? Publication must of 
necessity be topical, but every foreign office receives 
a regular budget of non-topical dispatches. There 
are dispatches on what the newspapers in various 
capitals are saying, periodical general reports, private 
correspondence in which public business is dealt with. 
All of these affect the attitude of the actors 
they come to draft dispatches on the subject at issue 
They are part of the mechanism which enables the 
final structure to be built. Do they 
folding, which ought to be removed, or as plumbing, 
which is part of the structure? 

attitudes that question. Ihe 
political scientist does, or should, direct his attention 
toward finding those statements on which the actors 
evidentially rely, rejecting his casual thoughts and 
individual interpretations of events. The 
examines everything and is as likely to base | 
clusions on a private letter to a 


whi n 


figure as scaf 


Two exist toward 


historian 


Is con 


brother as on an 
official dispatch, engaging the responsibility of the 
government. 


“Foreign Relations” is satisfactoril 
edited for the political scientist. It is doubtful if 
the historian can ever be satisfied. 

Should he be catered to? The answer may be 
sought in two or three publications. In 1914 the 
“Diplomatic History of the Panama Canal” was com 
piled and printed as a Senate document. It stripped 
the files of the Department of State and the principal 
actors furnished for it their private letters, to mak 
a history of the negotiation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. If one should write a history of that treaty. 
the result 


and more complicated, but not a whit more accurate 


from the Senate document would be longer 


—_— 


and comprehensive in the true sense than the history 
of the Danish treaty from “Foreign Relations,” 1917, 
which confines itself to the formal record of Depart- 
ment files. The British “Documents on the Outbreak 
of the War,” edited by and Temperley, but 
collected by Headlam-Morley, probably represent the 
most complete presentation of 
Minutes all given and 
even secondary actors and official commentators have 
supplied their files. The 


Gooch 


a topic that has ever 


been made. remarks are 


and 
result changes 
at all, except possibly in its footnotes. Then there 
is “Die grosse Politik der europiischen Kabinetten, 


history not 


1871-1914,” by Mendelssohn-Bartholdy and his col- 
leagues. ‘The scope of that work is so utterly dif- 
ferent from anything that imperial Germany pub- 


lished that it constitutes a revelatory tour de force, 
But one is impressed there by the marked difference 
in historical value between the formal documents and 
the endless commentating, gossiping dispatches, pri- 
vate letters, etc. The latter 
lights that complicate the picture, 
what happened. 


throw countless side- 


but seldom clarify 


One thing that all editors of official documentation 
might do the reader the honest courtesy of revealing 
is the attribute to the word “para- 
phrase.” Used in connection with dispatches, it is 
supposed to indicate that the 
phrass ’ is the “in clear” of a 


meaning they 


customarily ““para- 


text document which 
was originally in ciph r. 


that in 


records decoding. but is 


However, more than a sus- 


picion arises numerous cases ‘paraphrase’ 


stretched to 
cover unidentified editing and alteration of language. 


not only also 
The language of a communiqué may be care fully con- 
structed to tell the truth without away, but 
there the reader is put on notice and no question of 
integrity gut to have it technically under 


giving it 


arises. 


stood that paraphrase’ means language that is de 
coded and then to use it to cover revision approaches 
de ception. The word ; paraphrastic might wie 1] be 


added to editorial batteries. 





The present tendency throughout the world is to 


publish freely and officially on foreign affairs. The 
public has acquired an appetite for the product, and 
after all every country belongs to its people. More 


over, the resources of secrecy 
Any state 


only to 


are becoming restricted. 


belonging to the Nations has 


League of 
batch of documents, 
with the request that they be circulated to member 
states, and its 


across in short order with its side of thx 


send the Secretariat a 


negotiation will come 


The 


action of the Abyssinian Government in thus denatur- 


opponent in 
story. 
ing the Anglo-Italian agreement of December, 1925, 
is a case in point. Anything that gets into the League 
machinery belongs equally to 55 member states, which 
means that it 
But 


t ike 


cannot remain secret. 


foreign offices are more and more having to 


cognizance of human nature, and this makes for 


increased publicity. Anybody knows that apparent 


secrets are tantalizing \ hundred people will have 


opinions drawn from their imaginations and preju 
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dices about a document to one that will be willing to 
read it. But the one that reads it is a super-damper 
on the imaginations and prejudices of the hundred. 
Public arguments do not go on the facts; they pro 
ceed on the circumambient language of the argument. 
As soon as any one has some facts, imagination and 
and turn 
These things 


prejudice find the atmosphere uncongenial 
to some unhampered field of exercise. 
being so, the safest place in the world to keep secrets 
is in print. 

Let a newspaper correspondent get a tip that a 
document is in camera, and it is worth a front-page 
story. If, in a few days, he succeeds in prying it out, 
it becomes better known—-and more misunderstood 
than the Declaration of Independence. If, however, 
the same dispatch is duly printed on page 50 of a 90 
page Senate document, it is not news for the corre 
spondent, and his enterprising editor does not even 
regard it as worth the space of a letter. In due time, 
from that bourne, the big fact or new policy will be 
resurrected by the historian to make a footnote or by 
the publicist who collates it with a hundred other 
facts. 


been TNT as a secret does not contain enough com 


pertinent In either place what might have 
bustible to light a cigarette. 

The only documents that do not do real damage 
Pub 


lished, they may produce gumboils in the body poli 


in foreign relations are the published ones. 


tic, but searcely more. Unpublished, almost any of 
them may become dental abscesses that poison the 
whole system. 

All of which should, of course, be taken on a com- 
mon sense basis. Not everything that finds its way 
into a foreign office is either worth its space in type, 
or contributive enough to warrant the printer’s ink. 
Biography and public affairs are two distinct fields 
of literary activity. The public is entitled to look to 
a government for a clear and comprehensive record 
of official business, complete as a narrative, not neces- 
sarily so as a historic-literary effort. 

The Department of State in its present policy is 
producing “an adequate and honest record” of its 
doings from 1917 on, and has let the public know 
the standard which it has set to that end and by 
which its later publications may be judged. It is 
entitled to credit for assuming full responsibility for 
the product, which too often has been let out to his- 
torical The dif- 
ference in method is that between a biography and an 
autobiography. 


contractors as a publication job. 


*Mr. Olney in 1896 made the only report ever prepared 
by a Secretary of State. This recommended, among other 
things, a new building for the department. Provision for 
purchase of land for that purpose was made by act of 
Congress of July 25, 1910, and an award for the best design 
was made on January 6, 1911. 


A History Lesson: Two Post-War Periods 


BY GUSTAV PECK, 


In grappling with social problems it has became 
fashionable to say a few words by way of historical 
introduction and then to proceed with the argument 
Yet ocea 
sionally the historical situation is so striking that ex 
Such 


with our post-war economic problems, 


as if the introduction were of no account. 


clusive attention can profitably be given to it. 
is the case 
when they are compared with those that faced Eng 
land in the reconstruction period following the Napo 
leonic wars. 

The financial burden of the Napoleonic wars was 
that of the Great War 
was for the United States, especially when we bear 


greater for England than 
in mind the relative productive capacity of the two 
periods. In a purely economic sense we were not, 
affected by the Great War 
Had we entered the war at the beginning, it is likely 
the brink of 
As it happened, we profited more before we 
entered the war than we lost after 
We had not found the economic great, 
and at the conclusion of the war we were indisputably 
the richest 


as a nation, adversely 
that we should also now be on insol 
vency. 
we entered it. 
burden too 


Great Britain had 
also concluded the Napoleonic wars the richest nation 
in the world, but she had been well-nigh exhausted 
by the cost. 


nation in the world. 


BROOKINGS GRADI 


ATE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In the treaty of peace signed at Paris in 1815 
provisions were made for the payment of an indem- 
nity by France in land and in money. She had to 
give up all her conquered land and return to her 
1790 boundaries. ‘The pecuniary part of the indem- 
$135,000,000, of which Great 
About 20 


per cent. went for fortifications, and the rest to Aus- 


nity was only about 


Britain received iess than 18 per cent. 
tria, Prussia, and Russia, in fairly equal amounts, 
with very much smaller amounts to thirty-one of the 
lesser allies. The entire amount was to be discharged 
In addition, 
an army of occupation was maintained in France, at 
The reparations bill for 


damages to individuals and public bodies was settled 


by France over a period of five years. 
her cost, for three years. 


at $92,640,000, after much negotiation. 

These payments, relatively small as they were, none 
Keeping 
in mind the present predicament, it is of great interest 
Two-thirds of the 
indemnity was paid by borrowing in England and 


the less involved a serious financial strain. 
to see how payments were made. 
the other third by internal borrowing. The repara- 
tions bill was satisfied by the inscription of an equiva- 
lent value of rentes in the name of the British and 


Allied Commissioners. And the cost of the army of 
occupation, which was about $96,000,000, was met 
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mostly from tax receipts, but partly also from loans. 
The facility with which these loans and payments 
were made by France would argue that the amounts 
were well within her “capacity to pay.” 

England had financed the Napoleonic wars, as sh 
had financed the Great War until the United States 
took up the function. had made loans and 
granted subsidies to nearly every one of her allies. 
$285,000,000 was spent in this w ay, the greater part 
being subsidies for the military undertakings by her 
allies. It gives some point to the argument that som 
of the American loans might be considered as a finan 
cial contribution until she was able to put her 
in the field in the Great War. $34,000,000 repre 
sented two loans to Austria and one to Portugal that 
were raised in England and guaranteed by the British 
Government. Austria did not seem to regard these 
loans as debts to be paid and settlement was made, 
after eight years, at two shillings sixpence in th 
pound. The Portuguese loan of $3,000,000 was mad 
in 1809. She paid her interest and amortization up 
to 1815, after which the British treasury had to un 
dertake further payments. In 1815 England also 
undertook to pay the charges of half the Russo-Dutch 
loan of about $10,000,000, carrying interest at 5 per 
cent. and sinking fund of 1 per cent. 


She 


It thus appears that England, the richest of th 
allies, bore the largest financial burden of the Napo 
leonic wars. The French indemnity merely met the 
military expenses on the continent. 
ter-allied debts” turned out to be 
sidies, and the rest of them were 
radically reduced. The English 
remarkably lenient. They were dominated by 
considerations that, very significantly, are just as 
important today as they were then; first, the desir 
to hasten the economic reorganization of Europe, and, 
second, the fear of discrediting the new constitutional 
government in France, which had replaced the revo 
lutionary and Napoleonic régimes against which the 
war had been ostensibly fought. Also, then as now 
the financial leader of the world could not afford to 
have the slightest shadow thrown across its financial 
reputation. 


Some of the “‘in 
nothing but sub 
written off or 
seem to have been 


two 


England had engaged in the war, with minor in 
terruptions, for twenty-three years, and she had borne 
the financial burden of it. The war had been financed 
largely by loans, especially in the early years, and 
also by heavy taxation in the later years. This was 
accompanied by the excessive of bank notes, 
which had consequently depreciated with respect to 
gold. The case of the United States in the recent 
war was much more favorable, even though both the 
loans and taxes were greater. And, while the note 
circulation increased enormously, notes lost 
their parity with gold. 


issue 


never 


England entered the war in 1793. In 1792 the 
public expenditures had been $87,000,000. In 1814 
they had become $545.000.000, an increase of over 
650 per cent. About two-thirds of the expenditures 
were met by tax receipts. The weight of this burden 
will be appreciated when it is recalled that during 


the period of the war Great Britain had a population 
of about fifteen income of 
$1,250,000,000. The total cost of the war to Eng- 
land was about $4,150,000,000. ‘This was nearly as 
much as her total national wealth before she entered 
the war. Others have estimated that the Napoleonic 
wars cost England more than her accumulated pos- 
sessions before she entered the war. 


million and a national 


Such compari- 
sons show how much more of a drain the Napoleonic 
wars were on England than the Great War was on 
the United States. 

The expenses of the war added 23,000,000 ,000 to 
the national debt, which stood at $4,.250,000.000 in 
1815. It is a mistake to think that the 
was the first billion-dollar war 
national debt at the end of the Napoleonic wars 
seemed the central difficulty and the chief 
cause of the distress in England. It 
was higher than at any time in English history until 
the outbreak of the Great War. ‘The taxes levied to 
pay the amortization 


recent war 


To many the large 
financial 


contempory 


and 
burden upon industry. 


interest heavy 
collected in 


times as large as 


were a 
The rev 
1815 were more than four 
1792. 

Just as at the conclusion of the Great War in the 
United States, it was urged that the army and navy 


nues 


those in 


be demobilized, that economies in administration be 
introduced, that radical steps be taken to redeem the 
debt, and that the country go back to peace condi- 
tions at once. The contemporary movement for “‘nor- 
was called “back to 1792.” 

Direct indirect levied 
possible. Sidney Smith’s squib would have been as 
true for the United States at the conclusion of the 
Great War as it was of the time 
inform Jonathan,” he wrote, 


maley és 


and taxes were wherever 


he wrote. “We can 
“what are the inevitable 
consequences of being too fond of glory; taxes upon 
article that covers the 
or is placed under the foot; taxes upon every- 
thing that it is pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, or 
taste; taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotion; taxes 
on everything on earth and the under the 
earth; on every thing that comes from abroad, or is 
grown at home: 


every enters the mouth, or 


bac k, 


waters 


taxes on the raw material: taxes on 
fresh value that is added to it by the industry 
of man; taxes upon the sauce that pampers man’s 
appetite, and the drug that restores him to health; on 
the ermine that decorates the judge, and the rope 
that hangs the criminal; on the poor man’s salt, and 
the rich man’s spice; on the brass nails of the coffin, 
and the ribands of the bride: at bed 
couchant or levant, we must pay. The schoolboy 
whips his taxed top; the beardless youth manages his 
taxed horse with a taxed bridle on a taxed road: and 
the dying Englishman, pouring his medicine which 
has paid 7 per cent. into a spoon that has paid 15 
per cent., flings himself upon his chintz bed which 
has paid 22 per cent., and expires in the arms of 
an apothecary who has paid a license of a hundred 
pounds for the privilege of putting him to death. 
His whole property is then immediately taxed from 
2 to 10 per cent 


every 


or board, 


Besides the probate, large fees are 
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demanded for burying him in the chancel; his virtues 
are handed down to posterity on taxed marble; and 
he is then gathered to his fathers, to be taxed no 
more.’ * Sidney Smith forgot to add that if the Eng- 
lishman had not been paying his income tax his heirs 
would have to pay the arrears. 

It is of considerable interest, too, that despite the 
great burden of the debt, England found it expedient 
to abolish the tax on incomes, as the United States 
found it expedient to reduce the same productive tax 
after the Great War. ‘The propertied classes then, 
as now, thought it in the national interest to shift the 
burden to the general consumer. Nor did they seem 
especially eager in either case to reduce the debt 
drastically and at once. Perhaps that is one of the 
reasons why the enormous cost of modern warfare is 
not fully appreciated. 

The economic strain of the war was reflected almost 
at once in serious currency difficulties which put a 
severe strain on England's financial resources. The 
foreign exchanges turned against her because of the 
need of making continued remittances to the continent 
to support the British armies, to subsidize her allies, 
and to make payments for other war expenditures. 
The Bank of England at first restricted and limited 
trade discounts in order to keep down its note issu 
and to preserve its stock of gold, which had decreased 
from £6,750,000 in August, 1794, to £1,250,000 in 
February, 1797. When this failed, an Act of Parlia 
ment was passed, which stopped the payment of its 
notes in cash. ‘The depreciation of the currency set 
in almost immediately and lasted until the resumption 
of specie payments after the conclusion of the war. 

The exigencies of war finance constituted the com- 
mon cause of the depreciation of the exchange and 
of currency inflation. ‘The necessity of making for- 
eign payments led to the external depreciation, as 
the Bank loans to the Government, to supply domestic 
funds, led to the currency inflation and to the rise in 
domestic prices. ‘The inflationary tendencies of the 
country banks also contributed to the rise of domestic 
prices, 

As usual, when paper money is first issued, con- 
servatism prevailed in the beginning. The Bank 
directors had to be guided by the probable return of 
cash payments in the near future and they also had 
behind them the unfortunate experience of the issue 
of assignats in France, which had become worthless 
within two years. But as the war continued, its end 
seemed no nearer. After 1809 Bank loans to the 
Government were made much more freely and prices 
rose rapidly, with a temporary setback toward the 
end of 1810. At all times they were held in check 
by the controversy that was crystallized in the famous 
Bullion Report, especially in curtailing discounts of 
commercial paper. The Government itself never ac- 
knowledged that the gold standard had been aban 
doned. At the time of the Bullion Report in 1810, 
the committee had made its protest at the 100 per 
cent. increase in notes in the preceding thirteen years. 
This is to be contrasted with the enormous increase 
in the outstanding notes of the belligerent countries 


in the four years of the recent war. Excepting Eng 


land and the United States, this increase was so vast 
as to decrease the value of the notes from 70 to 100 
per cent. 

The depression of 1815-1816, of which more will 
be said later, meant a curtailment of credit and a 
fall of prices. The failure of many country banks 
resulted in a very great decrease in circulation. The 
Bank was able to accumulate gold as a consequence 
of the contraction of credit, and the available gold 
also became more effective. It became possible to 
resume cash payments at the old rate. In 1816 the 
exchanges were again at par. They fell again in the 
next few years and final resumption was postponed 
until 1821. ‘This is the cycle that the United States 
also experienced after the Civil War. In our present 
impatience we forget that it took about seventeen 
years for the United States to return to the gold 
standard at that time. For some countries the dis- 
location of the present war was too great; and they 
repudiated their currencies. It appears that France 
and Italy will devaluate their standards. England 
went through practically the same cycle described 
above. ‘The standard of the United States remained 
at the gold value. Several times the notes of the 
United States were worth even more than gold. It is 
also to be borne in mind that the lesson of all recent 
wars is that even “‘gold dollars’ will purchase less 
during and immediately after the war. 

Another striking similarity to the American situa- 
tion was the plight of the farmer. During the period 
of the Napoleonic wars bad seasons and hindrances 
to trade had caused the price of wheat to fluctuate 
violently upward. By enclosures and improvements 
in cultivation and by resorting to poorer soils, the 
output had been increased. This was accompanied 
by a marked rise in prices. Contracts and plans, 
rents and local rates had been made on the basis of 
these higher prices, and a vested interest had been 
established in them. At the conclusion of the war 
it appeared likely that the Balkan countries, Poland, 
and France would pour their surplus production into 
the English market and cause a precipitant drop in 
prices, with all the concomitants of low rents, low 
land values, failures, and unemployment. In order 
to prevent any such catastrophe, both to the nation 
and to their own interests, the landlords, who con- 
trolled Parliament, passed the famous Corn Law of 
1815, which prohibited the importation of grain until 
its price rose much above that which had been pre- 
vailing in the preceding decades. In this way the 
landed interests hoped to maintain the inflated prices 
established during the war. 

The predicament facing our farming class is strik- 
ingly similar in some respects and quite different in 
others. Our production is for export; and, while we 
have become accustomed to the protective tariff, sub- 
sidies still give the appearance of favoritism. We, 
too, planted more crops than could be sold in a com- 
petitive market under normal conditions. Quite natu- 
rally, too, our farmers appeal to the pressing national 
necessity of keeping up the price of farm products. 
But there is this essential difference: that whereas 
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British policy at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century was dominated by the large landowners, 
America is today both more industrial and more demo- 
cratic. The Corn Law was passed by a Parliament 
which contained few representatives of the middle 
classes and no representatives of the working classes. 
In fact, these classes did not even have the right to 


vote. We have ample evidence that the Corn Law 
protecting agricultural prices and keeping up land 


values was passed by the landed interest in the face 
of the opposition of the rest of the country. No 
single interest could so easily effect its own purposes 
in America at the present time. 

Another point of marked similarity remains to be 
mentioned—the enormous foreign borrowing at the 
conclusion of the war. During the Napoleonic wars 
a large amount of Continental capital had been left 
in England, as was likewise the case with European 
capital left in the United States during the Great 
War. The chief motive in both cases was that of 
safe-keeping, with investment return secondary. 
After the war, then as now, this capital began to flow 
out. Great Britain was, of course, far more exhausted 
by that struggle than the United States was at the 
end of the Great War. But the marvelous industrial 
transformation that had been going on for a genera- 
tion—now denominated ‘“The Industrial Revolution” 
—had so increased her productive capacity in contrast 
with her own past and with the other nations of 
Europe that it was not long before she had a large 
exportable surplus ef her own. Great Britain was 
thus able to finance the rehabilitation of Europe at 
the end of the Napoleonic wars as the United States 
has so largely financed her rehabilitation after the 
recent war. It is quite as marvelous that British for 
eign investments should have increased at the rate 
of something like $45,000,000 per annum during the 
ten years that followed that exhaustive war as that 
the United States can lend a billion 
time. 


A few of the problems of England following the 
Napoleonic wars were quite different from those of 
the United States after the Great War, because they 
came in an entirely different setting. The bad effects 
of the Napoleonic wars and the Industrial Revolution 
in England upon the laboring classes are to be com- 
pared with the relatively prosperous condition of labor 
in the United States today. The great advantages of 
the Industrial Revolution for society as a whole in 
improving the efficiency of production, in making pos- 
sible higher incomes for all, in improving sanitary 
conditions, and in providing greater leisure for all, 
were not at all the immediate results; and the troubles 
that it brought were very great. Modern capitalism, 
which came into maturity under the unfavorable con 
ditions of the Napoleonic wars, had to improve its 
crudities under more favorable conditions. Certainly 
in the first three decades of the nineteenth century, 
due largely to the immediate effects of the Industrial 
Revolution and the after-effects of the Napoleonic 
wars, the condition of the laboring class was most 
unfortunate. Professor Alfred Marshall offered it 


a year at this 


_ 


as his opinion that the condition of the laboring 
classes was worse than at any time “‘‘since beginning of 
trustworthy records of English social history.” * 

In the inflationary period the meagre wages of the 
artisans, the factory hands, and the agricultural 
laborers were cut by the increase in the price of the 
commodities they purchased. Using the prices of 
1790 as a base, and calling that average 100, average 
prices ranged from 125 per cent. in 1795 to 165 per 
cent. in 1815. ‘The trend was irregularly upwards, 
and the highest average was nearly 200 per cent. in 
1814, 

The depression was due mainly to the cessation of 
special war demands, like those for iron, coal, ships, 
and munitions; to the loss of the Continental demand 
because of the exhaustion of its purchasing power; 
to the effects of the deflation of the currency in in- 
creasing business costs and causing many failures and 
bankruptcies; and to the very poor harvest of 1816. 

During the period of deflation, commencing in 1815, 
average real wages were of course higher for most 
of those who were regularly employed. For some, 
like the important group of textile workers, even real 
wages were lowered during this period. And for 
many more employment was so irregular as to eat 
up their scanty wages and throw them upon the poor 
rates. This was reflected in the increased expendi- 
tures of the Poor Law authorities. 

Those were sad days for the ordinary Englishman. 
England might be mighty, but Englishmen lived in 
misery. The peace brought the sharper sword. Eng- 
lish histories of this period are full of references to 
riots and bloodshed, unemployment, and starvation. 
Many feared a revolution. ‘I am certain,’ wrote 
Southey to Lord Liverpool, the Prime Minister, ‘‘that 
the great body of the manufacturing populace are not 
merely discontented with the Government, but abso- 
lutely abhor it with a deadly hatred, and that in the 
metropolis this temper is so prevalent that if the fear 
of the military were withdrawn, four and twenty 
hours would not elapse before the tricolored flag 
would be placed upon Carlton House.’ * Lord Liver- 
pool himself was very apprehensive and hoped that 
preventive measures might still prove effectual. 

No such deplorable conditions are to be found in 
the United States today. As a class the wage-earners 
took a large slice of the increase in the national in- 
come during the war period, and in accordance with 
a proved economic principle, their wages have not 
decreased since the post-war deflation as much as the 
prices of the commodities they purchase. It can per- 
haps even be established that the economic condition 
of the laboring class in the United States is the best 
since the beginning of recorded history. But when 
we consider the condition of labor in the countries 
of Europe, we can hardly feel safe in looking upon 
war as making for the permanent prosperity of the 
laboring class. 

Another matter deserving special treatment is the 
general business condition. No great trade depres- 
followed the Great War in the United States 
as in England after the conclusion of the Napoleonic 


sion 
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wars. Quite the reverse. A tremendous period of 
prosperity set in which has continued for nine years, 


with a temporary setback in 1920-1921. But that 
depression was so severe and widespread—coming as 


it did in every important country in the world—that 
its force may safely be ascribed to the conditions of 
the war. 

Many other differences might be alluded to. For 
example, England was able to take payments from 
the debtor countries in food and raw materials, while 
the United States is the world’s largest producer of 
such commodities and has a protective tariff to boot. 
Or, again, New York has not assumed nearly the 
leadership in international banking after the Great 
War that London had seized from Amsterdam after 
the Napoleonic wars; but, then, London was not con- 
quered by Hindenburg, as Amsterdam had been by 
Napoleon. 

In thus comparing the economic aftermaths of these 
two great wars, it is not intended to make an invidious 


comparison between them. They had their own pe- 
culiar problems, special situations to meet, and dif- 
ferent means of affecting them. Yet the similarities 
are of such a nature that they should lead to general 
conclusions. So far as possible future wars are con- 
cerned, they should put us on our guard against their 
probable cost, the futility of depending upon indem- 
nities and reparations to foot the bill, the flimsiness 
of inter-allied debts, the great dangers of depending 
upon war borrowing, the tax bill we may expect, the 
probable depreciation of the currency, the dislocation 
of business forces, and the reaction against the in- 
dustries particularly skyrocketed during the war. It 
is not too much to expect that we should profit at 
least a little from our most bitter experiences. 


*A. W. Acworth, “Financial Reconstruction in England, 
1815-1822,” pp. 12-16. 

*Edinburgh Review, X XXIII, pp. 77, 78. 

*“Principles of Economics,” p. 177, 

‘C. D. Yonge, “Life of Lord Liverpool,” vol. 2, p. 298. 


Some Learning Implications in the Social 
Studies’ 


BY PROFESSOR EARLE U. 


It is the prerogative of anyone discussing a given 
thesis to limit his After attempting to 
cover the original assigned topic, “How Children 
Learn to be Citizens,” 


subject. 


within the time limits set me, 
I discovered it was impossible to do. So I have 
limited this discussion to “Some Learning Implica- 
tions in the Social Studies.” This paper, then, will 
deal for the most part with how well children learn 
to read the materials represented in systematic text 
books in history, geography, and civics. I wish to use 
three recent objective investigations as the means of 
pointing out some of the learning difficulties in the 
present reading materials in the social sciences, par 
ticularly history. 

THE 


The first scientific study I shall use for illustrating 


KNOWLEDGE AND DusciPLiINE IMPLICATIONS 


learning implications in the study of 
entitled, Are We Making Good at Teaching History?’ 
It was written by W. J. Osburn, of the State De- 
partment of With the 


Common 


history is 


Education of Wisconsin. 


assistance of a grant of money from the 


wealth Fund, Osburn undertook to gather information 
What do 
expect their pupils to know at the completion of a 
How 


related to the re cognized aims, purposes, and values 


concerning two problems: (1) teachers 


course in history? and (2) is this knowledge 
of history teaching set up by experts in the field of 
history ? 





\ paper presented to the Child Study Section of the 
Colorado Education Association, November, 1926. 


RUGG, COLORADO STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


It was assumed that the character 


of questions 
asked by teachers on final examinations is a valuable 
indication of what the teachers expect the pupils to 
know at the completion of a course.” ” 
collected from 


United States; 


Examination 
all over the 
2,250 papers embracing 56,000 ques- 
tions were analyzed. Both the topics implied and the 
types of questions asked were studied. 


papers were teachers 


Osburn’s first conclusion verifies in part, at least, 
a common indictment of all teaching, namely, we 
attempt to teach too much. We assume that pupils 
a knowledge of all items in a given 
Implicit is what Charters calls the “bird’s- 
‘ The number of 
different questions found in these papers when 
analyzed is as follows: (1) Elementary American 
(2) secondary American history, 
3) ancient history, 4,214; (4) medieval and 
modern history, 7,351—a total of 25,346 different 
This but shows the tremendous range of 
materials pupils are expected to know. Even when 
one takes the questions asked by at least five different 
teachers, a pupil would have to be prepared to 
answer 993 questions in elementary American history ; 
363 in secondary American history; 262 in ancient 


should have 
course, 
eve view of 


knowledge” value. 


history, 7.801% 


6.269: 


questions. 


history; and 461 in medieval and modern history. | 
Note that even where five or more teachers agree 

and the questions on which this number agree total 
but, approximately, 10 per cent. of all possible ques- 
tions 


there is a considerable range of facts called 


for. 
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“The examination time really is a serious occasion 
for pupils. 
utmost 


Many times the question of passing is of 
consequence with them. At such a time it 
seems unthinkable that any teacher should knowingly 
or willingly ask a question that she knows is trivial. 
Yet we are confronted with huge numbers of ques 
tions which some teacher somewhere must consider as 
among the few most important questions which can be 
asked on any 
either a 


examination. 
tremendous number of our 
teachers do not know what the important questions 
are. If all these questions are equally important, it 
would be reasonable to expect that them 
would be repeated, approximately, an equal number 
of times in 2,250 not the 
forced to the conclusion 
that the large majority of our teachers do not know 
an important question when they see one.... 


one Evidently there is 


questions or 


each of 
examinations. ‘This is 
case, however, and we are 


“The general question of what to ask on examina 


tions is apparently unanswered. Conse 
quently our teachers are still without an adequate 


perspective. 


largely 


The presence of most questions on the 
examination list is due to a whim or caprice on the 
part of the teacher.” 

Detailed tables in this study show literally hun 
dreds of facts called for-~—a pupil is expected to know 
something about the apparent sum-total of knowledge 
of a given field of history as condensed in a text 
book. 


How do we life? The answer to 
this question will reveal that we hear and read about 
places, persons, dates, topics, ete., that demand some 
background of previous study. What we teach should 
be selected in terms of its use. Investigations * now 
tell us in some detail many of the particular persons, 
places, dates, topics, etc., that we tend to need most. 
These that those 
dates, places, topics, etc., needed frequently or uni 
versally are but a small part of the sum total of 
knowledge in a given field. 


use history in 


investigations also show persons, 


Osburn’s study shows 
that teachers expect pupils to know too many things, 
largely because they have no objective means for 
determining what is of greatest relative value. In 
will this data, 
regard the scientifically determined 
test, at least first of all, there 
obviously should be far higher agreement concerning 
what pupils are expected to know. Because this 
socially valuable knowledge is relatively narrow in 


give them however. If 


vestigation 
teachers will 


facts as those to 


scope, attention can be concentrated upon teaching 
well—emphasizing, drilling, and reviewing—the facts 
of social use and of greatest relative value. It 
appears to the writer that this should help teachers 
agree upon what to expect of pupils at the comple 
tion of a course. 

We know now that pupils when tested do not re 
member much of what they study. For example, some 
years ago Bell and McCullom ° tested several hundred 
students on simple associational facts in American 
history. In summary, they found that seventh grade 
pupils after a year’s systematic study of the field 
could answer but 16 per cent. of these simple ques 


tions; that high school seniors, apparently having 
“covered” American history again could answer but 
33 per cent. of their questions; and that college 
sophomores, “exposed” three times to a systematic 
course in American history, could answer but 49 per 
cent. of 


these questions. Not even half learning 


after study in three such courses! If we concentrate 
first of all upon the few socially valuable things now 
known with 


expect, 


some is it not reasonable to 
apply the known scientific 
principles of psychology, that pupils will attain a 
reasonable and permanent mastery of materials that 
they require not as ends in themselves, but as “‘sery 
ice’ materials to carry on certain activities that de- 
mand that background of race experience that we call 
history? I would not deny that other facts of less 
value should be taught; if there is time and if the 
most crucial material can be mastered first. 


accuracy, 
provided we 


We hear much of objectives today. 


Implicit in the 
idea of 


further principle that 
teachers actually discover whether they attain their 
objectives. So Osburn tried to discover in the ques 
tions he studied if the recognized aims of history 
teachers were realized. 


objectives is the 


An analysis of these 56,000 
questions shows that 86 per cent. of the questions are 
seeking to test almost wholly one of these two aims: 
1) To discipline the memory (63 per cent.); or 
2) to teach the power to organize facts (23 per 
The following aims of recognized experts 
were either not mentioned or but in slight degree 
less than 1 per cent.: (1) To teach the nature of 
historical evidence and the habit of weighing it; (2) 
to afford practical knowledge for us¢ 


in daily life; 


cent). 


(3) to inculcate a taste for historical reading; (4) to 
bring about sympathy and understanding among 


peoples and nations; (5) to inculcate the love of 
truth; (6) to fit boys and girls for citizenship; (7 
to promote scientific thinking; (8) to correct super 
ficial and prejudicial thinking; (9) to interpret the 
present and judge the future in terms of the past; 
and (10 


The prestige of knowledge and discipline are still 
apparent. But all these other 
theoretical justifications or 
“drives” 


to afford moral training 


also 
assumptions. The 
of knowledge and discipline still “carry 
Not until we devise tests for each aim will we 
know whether history study does realize each and 
every aim set up. At present they are but theo- 


values are 
over.” 


retical. 

Moreover, objectives should in reality be particu- 
larized. What specific facts, skills, attitudes, and the 
like are needed? Testing should follow the discovery 
of the socially valuable content. The 
difficulty at present is that these aims are ideals and 
the assumption is that the systematic study of the 


specific 


facts will somehow miraculously cause pupils to 
attain these generalized and rationalized ideals. 


The great need is to verify by actual measurement 
That 
knowledge and discipline are the main aims is to be 
doubted. 


Emphasis on knowledge is also reflected in the type 


the extent to which such aims are realizable. 
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of questions asked. Even with a generous interpre- 


tation of what is really a question involving thinking 


or reflective judgment, 26 per cent. is the upper 
limit of such questions, according to Osburn’s 


analysis of these 56,000 questions. At least 74 per 
cent. of our work in history consists in teaching 
pupils to remember what the textbook records. 

In summary, our first learning difficulty is to be 
found in an attempt to much and in an 
emphasis in this teaching upon knowledge that is 
thought to transfer or to be applied when needed. If 
any one conclusion can be drawn from the scientific 
study of discipline it is that learning is specific and is 
transferred only when _ pupils identical 
We must study what specific facts are 
needed to perform efficiently life’s activities and then 
use all the laws of psychology to make certain that 
these specific facts are mastered. 


teach too 


recognize 
elements. 


Tue Reapina IMPLicatTion 

The fact is that citizenship training today in the 
places upon knowledge. 
And the prime vehicle for imparting this knowledge 


school greatest emphasis 


of how to be a good citizen is the textbook. Ability 
to comprehend the materials in a_ textbook is 
apparently the crucial element. So I now wish to 
turn to a second recent study® entitled, “Some 
Difficulties in Elementary School History.” This 


study gives one a partial explanation of the poor 


performance of pupils on examination questions. 
Bear in mind that this study deals with the inter 
mediate grades Here, if on any level, reading 
should be Yet Miss Ayer in this 
study reports data that show the language to be any 


thing but simple. 


materials simple. 


\ survey of the content of fifth and seventh grade 


history courses reveals the following reading difficul- 


ties, according to Miss Aver: (1) Difficult technical 
words, some essential, many unessential to history 
teaching in the grades—for example, “Because 


take an 
In courts of law their simple word is as good 
oath” : 2 


Friends speak only the truth, they do not 
oath, 
as an involved sentences—for ex- 
ample, “In the year that Louis XIV was crowned 
there was born at an old town to the north- 
west of Paris, a boy who was to place the French 
flag in the Mississippi Valley’; (3) abstract thought 
“The makers of the Constitution knew that there 
would surely be disputes between states, which ordi- 
nary courts could not settle, so they further decided 
that there should be a third part to the government. 
This was to be the judiciary, or justice-dealing part, 
composed of judges chosen by the President....” 


long 


touen, 


Passages taken from these histories were made the 
basis of comprehension tests in reading and were 
given to these fifth and seventh grade pupils. Scores 
on the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale were also 
obtained. ‘“‘It found that a child with normal 
fifth grade reading comprehension for the middle of 
the year could answer correctly only 12 per cent. of 


was 


the questions based on original paragraphs taken 
from fifth grade histories, whereas with the same 





reading ability he could answer correctly 26 per 
cent. of the questions based on the simplified para- 
graphs. A pupil with normal seventh grade reading 
ability in the middle of the year could answer cor- 
rectly 31 per cent. of the questions on the original 
paragraphs, and 44 per cent. of the questions on the 
simplified paragraphs.‘ 

It would appear that pupils in part fail to under- 
stand what they read. Textbook writers and teachers 
should scrutinize technical language. 
omit it; if essential, use concrete 
episodes, charts, pictures, and the like. 

Tue 

The third scientific study to be reviewed as a means 
of emphasizing learning difficulties deals with tests 
of children’s 


If unessential, 
illustrations— 
CONCEPTS 


IMPLICATIONS OF SOCIAL 


understanding of social concepts." 
Meltzer, who made this study, set as his problem to 
determine to what extent children 


concepts or meanings.” 


understand social 
The concepts selected were 
discovered by analysis of 112 issues of critical maga- 
zines spread over a period of five years. Over 300 
children in grades 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12 were tested. 
On over 30 such concepts as democracy, socialism, 
big business, imperialism, capitalist, and the like the 
confused, erroneous, other misconceptions, and mean 
“don't know’ answers—account for on an 
average 51.39 per cent. of the total. 
dence shows less than half learning. 


ings 
Again the evi 
If one adds the 
element “correct facts but no general idea” this total 
becomes 74.1 per cent. of total possible answers un- 
satisfactory or in contrast, but 26 per cent. of the 
answers were eithe r reasonably correct or superior 
showing a realization of the implications of each con- 
cept. Only about 5 per cent. 
superior answers, 


were found to be 

There is a steady gain, however, grade by grade. 
With a total possible score of 248, we find the mean 
score in the fifth grade to be 27.4; in the seventh 
grade, 67.6; in the ninth grade, 86.0; and in the 
twelfth grade, 158.91. 

“The ability of a pupil to use words may or may 
not spell success in explaining concepts correctly. 
Meltzer found a correlation of .69 = .019 between 
number of words and number of correct ideas, but 
only .81+.032 with the grasp of the concepts. The 
grade correlations give evidence that these concepts 
probably are senior high school in grade placement. 
‘T'alkativeness measured by number of words used to 
express their knowledge of concepts correlates but 
36 + .049 with intelligence quotients. 

“In the lower grades the correlations are very low, 
because the words expressed are not responses to 
meanings, are obtained by suggestions from verbal 
make-up, ete. In short, many of the words are 
irrelevant and display a lack of a fund of accurate 
knowledge, hence there is a low correlation between 
the number of words used and the grasp of concepts. 
In the higher grades the words used are more fre- 
quently reactions to the meanings, demonstrate the 
possession of a larger and more accurate fund of 
knowledge, therefore, a fairly high correlation be- 
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tween the number of words used and the grasp of 
the concepts.” *° 
READ 


PRINCIPLES ORGANIZING 


ING MATERIALS OF 


SUGGESTED FOR THE 


THE SoOciAL STUDIES 
Language is apparently the nub of the difficulties 

in learning the facts of our social heritage and of 

scru 


contemporary problems. must be 


tinized. a 


Vocabulary 
found 1,045 words in widely used 
textbooks in history which were technical or unused 


Pressey 


and which would not frequently be met, if at all, out 
side of texts. ; “The failure to 
know this or that word is not an isolated or un 
important condition, but is primarily 
failure to comprehend the idea represented by thu 


such Pressey says, 


evidencs of 
word.” ! One word may block comprehension of a 
given paragraph or section in a textbook. Language 
must be made concrete. ‘The primary conditions of 
concreteness in verbal description and narration are 
The 
principle to be suggested is that children learn best 
from a of detail. 
pictures, cartoons, and the like, should be utilized in 
that 


abundance of details for visualization.” ** 


wealth Stories, episodes, charts, 


an organization will stimulate analysis and 


reasoning. '** 

That such an organization yields a higher degree 
of comprehension is in a tentative way indicated by 
a comparison of test results of pupils who had used 
the Social Pamphlets this 


principle and of pupils who had studied conventional 


Science organized on 


reading materials in history, geography, and civics. 
In each grade the former class of pupils did 
better than did the latter group.’ 
Meltzer says, “the difference in intelligence is not 


measurably 


sufficient to warrant its acceptance as an explanation 


for this superiority." We know of no _ selective 
agencies at work, aside from differences in cur 


riculum materials used, which can satisfactorily ex 
plain the increased grasp of the concepts of children 
who have used the pamphlets.*® 
Lest one concludes that a wealth of concrete, vivid 
materials is the sole principle of learning I pass to a 
second principle which is, in brief, to utilize objectiv: 
research in the selection of the problems, concepts, 
and meanings to be taught. Impersonal study will 
alone tell us in any scientific way what materials are 
of social value. If any one main conclusion can be 
f 
the materials of the social studies in life, 


drawn from the several score objective studies « 


how we use 
of great social 
a small part of the sum total of all 
If we concentrate thereby upon these 


it is that those facts, meanings, etc., 
value are but 
known facts. 
we should have sufficient time to give the wealth of 
detail necessary to build up adequate meanings and 
that impersonal 
study shows to be of greatest relative value. 


concepts concerning those things 


A third principle to keep in mind is: what types 
Some materials demand 
association—the definite automization of 
facts. Others ’ skill 
practice according to economical methods of acquiring 
a skill. Still others demand the cultivation of reflec 


tive judgment and reasoning. Get the 


of learning are demanded? 
specific 


certain imply and = sufficient 


facts and 


skill of ascertained social value by drill. 
are permanently learned they are 


When they 
materials 
in analyzing, 


“service” 
to be used in part in solving problems; 
generalizing, and concluding about given social dif- 
ficulties. It is my that if children are 
given practice day after day and year after year in 
reasoning they will be better equipped to assume 
those duties demanded in 


conviction 


a democracy as far as in- 
They will 
a fund of accurate knowledge upon which to 
generalize; they will understand the 
contemporary society ; 


formed thinking citizens are concerned. 
have 
implication of 
and they will be critical of 
what is needed in world progress. 


‘Learning is not a passive thing. It is a process 


based upon the activity of the learner—something 
that he is doing, not something that is done for him. 
Self activity causes connections in the nervous 


system to be formed or modified. The stimuli, either 
the activity and the 


satisfaction follows, 


external or internal, determine 


nature of the connections. If 


the connections are strengthened, the process is 
re peated, or the experience leads to the next step in 

On the other hand, if the 
annoy ance connections are weakened. 
that is too difficult for the 


that deals with abstractions, 


the procedure. result of 


the activity is 
“Subject-matter 


learner, generalizations, 


and summarizations, naturally brings annoyance. 


Connections, then, are not made, or anv that have 
been made are weakened. Under such circumstances 
failure may become a habit. A stimulus that estab 


lishes new connections or strengthens existing ones 


must be something that appeals, something that is 
within the | of the 


within his experience or for which he has an apper 


comprehension learner, something 


ceptive basis. ‘There should be a sufficient degree of 


difficulty to stimulate effort and at the same time to 


insure success of the learner. It is the function of 


the school to select the environment that will furnish 


such stimuli.” 
SuMMARY 


The 


give one some objective evidence of the 


three investigations reviewed in this paper 
need for a 
reconstruction of the present reading materiAls in the 
social studies. 


What 


geography, civics, 


should the reading materials in _ history, 
’ economics, and sociology aim at? 
Certainly these materials should attempt to acquaint 
pupils with those elements of the race experience and 
present activities found helpful in present-day living 


at 
[hese 


functional or 


reading materials have, then, apparently a 
They 


vehicle for learning how to do more effectively and 


“service” value. constitute a 
satisfyingly the things one tends to do anyway and 
might learn to do. 

What studies 
mastered? Osburn shows we expect pupils to master 
all of the material. A bird’s-eye view of knowledge 
and a discipline are apparently the values aimed at. 


materials of the social should be 


Yet test results show but partial mastery of all the 
Objective 
that learning is “blocked” by language, 
vocabulary, and the like, and (2) 


materials of instruction. investigations 
show: (1 


that all materials 
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are not used frequently nor are all materials uni ‘Osburn, W. J. Are We Making Good at Teaching 


versally demanded. 


Is the school obligated to teach pupils the entire 
race experience and to ‘discipline’ the minds of 
pupils? No, because (1) the school has not time to 
teach everything; (2) impersonal investigation of the 
reading materials in the social studies shows clearly 
that all materials are not frequently or universally 
required; and (3) experimental studies show that 
discipline, if it exists at all, exists in slight degree. 
The school must select the facts, skills, habits, atti- 
tudes, appreciations, etc., of greatest relative value. 
It is now demonstrated that these facts, skills, etc., 
are but a small part of the sum total of knowledge in 
a given field. 

Teachers, therefore, have some objective evidence 
that can be used as a basis of selecting the most 
needed materials to be taught. They have time to 
teach these materials and are obligated so to do, 
because it is evident that they are needed in carrying 
on life activities with effectiveness and satisfaction. 
There is, then, time to make meaningful—through 
simple language, vocabulary, and wealth of graphic 
materials—the socially valuable facts, topics, con 
cepts, meanings, and problems that are demanded in 
life. 
ing that pupils exposed to socially valuable materials 


organized ia 


And, finally, there is some evidence for belie 


such ways as to stimulate constant 
analysis and reasoning will achieve measurably higher 
test results than pupils exposed to material where 
vague ideals of “knowledge” and “‘diseipline” are the 


chief goals of instruction. 


History? Public 
ton, Illinois, 1926. 
* Osburn, W. J. 

‘Osburn, W. J. Op. cit., pp. 10 and 11. 

‘For a convenient summary, see Chapter VII, Third 
Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, National Edu 
cation Association, Washington, D. C., 1925. 

* Bell, J. C., and McCullom, J. F. “A Study of Attain- 
ment of Pupils in United States History.” School and 
Society, Vol. 8, p. 257 ff. 

*Ayer, A. M. Some Difficulties in Elementary School 
History. Contributions to Education, No, 212. 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1926, 

"Ayer, A. M. Op. cit., pp. 47-48. 

* Meltzer, Hyman. Children’s Social Concepts. 
tions to Education, No. 192. 
University, New York, 1925. 


“A meaning is anything that is suggested, pointed to 


School Publishing Company, Blooming 


~ 
ie 


Op. cit., p. 


Teachers’ 


Contribu 
Teachers’ College, Columbia 


or indicated by something else.” Bode, B. H. Funda 
mentals of Education, p. 152. 

” Meltzer, H. Op. cit., p. 88. 

"Pressey. “The Determination of Technical Vocabu 


laries of the 
20, p. 91. 


. Pressey. 


School Subjects,” School and Society. Vol. 


Op. cit. 


* Jdhnson, Henry. “Problems of Adapting History to 


Children in the Elementary School.” Teachers’ Colleqe 
Record, Vol. 9, pp. 293-352. 
‘A basic principle in the organization of The Social 


Science Pamphlets, new experimental reading materials in 


the social sciences. The Lincoln School, Ti College, 
New York. 

* Tor example, the mean score of the former group in 
one grade was 124.50 + 3.76; the mean score of the latter 
1.32—a difference in favor of the learn 
1.13. 


achers’ 


group was 78.6 
ing principle advocated of 45.9 = 
* Meltzer, H. Op. cit. 


History Texts and American-Canadian 
Amity 


BY THOMAS J. MALONE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


What do the people of the United States and the 


people of Canada—the and file, not writers, 
orators and other professional “‘interpreters”’- 


think of one another ? 


rank 
really 
How have those thoughts been 
influenced, and how are they being influenced, by the 
teaching of boys and girls in the schools of the two 
countries controversies in their 


regarding historic 


relations? This is a phase of American-Canadian 
accord that deserves more heed than it has received. 

Today’s teaching will shape, if not actually deter- 
mine, the beliefs of large groups of men and women 
through life; and because the majority of children 
now in school on either side of the line will not con- 
tinue there beyond the eighth year, inquiry is directed 
to what the elementary schools of the United States 
and the Dominion are teaching as to these relations. 
High schools and colleges, while preparing future 
leadership, reach comparatively smaller numbers and 
are not included in this study. 


The recent appointment of a minister to Washing 
ton attests Canada’s desire to further good relations: 
yet every now and then this question of amity is 
touched on in America. 

In his last year as Secretary of State of the United 
States, Charles FE. Hughes, in a public address, cited 
the harmony between the United States and Canada 
in illustration of the success of a policy of “drying 
up sources of controversy” as a method of assuring 


peace. “Today,” he was reported as having said, 


“there is not an American or a Canadian who ever 
permits himself to think of a conflict between Canada 
and the United States.” 
Just a few weeks before Mr. Hughes’ utterance a 
private letter written by Theodore Roosevelt thirty 
years before had been published and widely circu 
lated, in which it was made clear that the writer of 
it certainly did permit himself, at the time, so to 
think. The letter, dated in December of 1895, when 
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the Venezuelan boundary dispute was on, stated that 
Mr. Roosevelt, then a police commissioner in New 
York, foresaw, in case of a “‘muss” with England, an 
effort by the United States “for the conquest of 
Canada”; in which case he would “try to have a hand 
in it.” 

To readers of the letter when published that refer 
ence to military invasion of the neighbor to the north 
may have seemed callous, if not shocking; yet in 1895 
ind Mr 
accepted 


was felt to be acute. 
the 
to hit the enemy 


the danger of a “‘muss”’ 
Roosevelt was merely reasoning on 
theory of combat of whatever kind 
as soon as possible in the most accessible spots. 
Mayhap the Rooseveltian candor, thus revived and 
disclosed, suggested to the later generation that, 
despite the one hundred and ten years of peace 
between the two neighbors, despite the close economi 
relations, friendly social intercourse and warm good 
will between them, there still lurked in the minds of 
responsible folk on this side of the line, if not on the 
other as well, the presumption of possible conflict 
bellicose than Theodore Roosevelt 
wonder whether there is a possibility that, in 
trouble the United States and 
however remote, happily, that now seems 
Canada, exercising the right of a free nation in an 
Empire federation, would refuse to act with the 
Crown unless directly attacked; and that the United 
States would gladly hold off so long as 
maintained this presumed neutrality. 
wonder whether the friendliness of the 
North American neighbors might continue unbroken, 
and to what extent that might depend on the senti 
ment of the two peoples toward each other, on how 
far apart they would be impelled by the urge of rival 


Persons less 
may 
case of between 


England 


Canada 
Such persons 


may two 


national patriotisms under war excitement. 
the that the 
are and 


schools beginnings of such 


bred 


It is in 
sentiment 
builded. 

Comparison of the latest editions of school his 
tories, American and Canadian, written or revised 


national patriotisms are 


since the world war and in wide use as basal text 
books in elementary grades—seventh and eighth 
vears, for the most part discloses suggestive, and at 


times amusing, emphasis, and contrasts. Presumably 
these books embody the approved change in point of 
in history teaching indicated by the war, a 
change requiring the history of a country to be pre 
sented, no longer as an entity, but in the light of its 
relations with other countries. 

American textbooks considered are representative 
of those in use in public schools, city, town, and rural, 
in states along the border, while Canadian textbooks 
included are authorized by provincial governments. 
Government-prescribed textbooks, rare in the United 


view 


States, are the usual thing in the Canadian provinces 

The American books are Beard and Bagley’s “The 
History of the American People” (Macmillan), 
Emerson David Fite’s “The History of the United 


States” (Holt), S. E. Forman’s “A History of the 
United States” (Century), Wilbur Fiske Gordy’s 
“The History of the United States” (Scribner), 


W. B. Guitteau’s “Our United States: 
Silver, Burdett Albert Bushnell Hart’s ‘School 
History of the United States’ (American), David 
Montgomery's “Leading Facts of American History 
and David Saville 
Ginn). 


A History” 


Ginn Muzzeys “American 
History 
Ontario Public 
both 


ind in four or 


Canadian histories consulted ars 
School History of Canada, 


chools in Ontario 


authorized for 
public ind separate 


five other provinces; Duncan's “The Story of the 
Canadian People,’ authorized for use in Manitoba; 
ind Weaver's “A Canadian History for Boys and 
Girls, authorized for the Protestant schools of 
Quebec province and also for Nova Scotia lor the 


Roman Catholic schools of Quebee several texts are 
authorized, most of them in French; it seems suff 
cient, instead of offering translations, to confine 
ittention to the Weaver book Manitoba has no 


separ ite schools. 


To cite from more books from either side would 
merely multiply accounts needlessly Chose named 
ire enough to be suggestive 

In Detroit the Beard and Bagley worl s the basal 
textbook in seventh and eighth grade n Toledo, 
Guitteau's. In Buff ilo three diffe rent hook Ss are used 
as bas i] in those or Tet S, Be ird ind B igley H irt’s 
ind Montgome ry's In Ogd: sburg, Be ird ind 
Bagiey's. 3 

It is in the treatment of wars, of « irse, that racial 
intagonisms are most likely to be hanks to 
the teaching of American history in t past, com 


paratively few adult Americans today realize that 
America won the War of 1812-14, only in the most 
Pickwickian sense tha is a matter of plain trutl 
it was badly beaten in most of th onflicts and, 
though successful in a number of single naval battles, 
its ports were complctely bottled u by British 
vessels toward the close The purpose of this article 
will be served by restricting citations, in the main, to 


events in that war. 
Take the battle of Queenston Heights 
f first clashes of the war In it 


one of f 
first assault, 


for instance, 
the Ameri 


cans were victorious in the but were 


later driven back 


Guitteau has this only: “At Queenston Heights, 
few miles north of Niagara Falls, another Ameri 
in general was beaten back with the loss of a 
thousand men.” 

No detail, and a frank admission of defeat 

Reard and Baglev, Fite, Forman, Gordy. Hart. 


Montgomery and Muzzey do not mention the battle 
’ 


They must have regarded it as too small and unim 


portant to justify recognition 


gut just mark what the Canadian histories think 
of it The Ontario textbook ends a three-hundred 
word iccount thus 


The Americans could not hold the Heights Their 


militia, appalled by the horrors of real war. behaved 


badly, and many refused to cross the river. Evers 
invader was driven back, and before night came the 
British held nearly 1 thousand prisoners. On 


Queenston Heights stands today 1 tall pillar in 
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Brock’s memory. In a supreme crisis he had proved 
himself the man of the hour.’ 

lor his second 
task Brock had at his disposal fifteen hundred men, 


scattered along a front of thirty-six miles. 


Duncan's book begins its account: 


Across 
the river were eight thousand six hundred Americans 
and four hundred Indians. Early in the morning of 
October 13th, in the face of a wild storm of wind and 
rain, the Americans forced their way across the river 
at Queenston Heights. 

The implication, of course not intentional, is that 
fifteen hundred Canadians fought eight thousand six 
hundred Americans. 

Duncan “In the 
battle Sheatffe, was now in 
command, saw that it was useless to attack in front. 


continues: afternoon the real 


began. General who 


He decided to surround the enemy. ‘The movement 


was a complete success. ‘The enemy, taken by sur- 


prise, broke and _ fled. On three were the 
British, burning to avenge their fallen leader, and on 
the other, the 
base otf 


hour the 


sides 


roaring waters of the Niagara at the 
a cliff two hundred feet in height. In an 
battle was over. ‘Those of 
fallen in the struggle or 


hurled over the cliff, surrendered 


the Americans 
had not been 
to the number of 


who had not 


over nine hundred.” 

A literalist might fairly from the foregoing 
that about hundred Americans 
fallen in the struggle or been hurled over the cliff. 

The Weaver book closes its account of the battle 
thus: 

“A few hours after the general's (Brock) death a 
fresh body of British troops, 
General Sheaffe, 


was another hot fight. 


draw 


seventy-seven had 


command of 
field, and there 
This time the Americans were 
of the invaders, in dread of the Indi- 
ans, flung themselves into the river, and Sheaffe took 
so many prisoners that he hardly knew how to keep 
them safely.” 


under 
arrived upon the 


beaten. Som«e 


Now these quotations have been given in such 
length, not to find any fault with their essential 


accuracy, but to indicate the comparative emphasis 
the battle is held to deserve in the Canadian and the 


American mind. 


Along the border there is more or less interchangs 
of populations, families moving back and forth as 
employment offers. It is marked in the Great Lakes 
Minnesota workers in the 
lumber industry, in timber or mills, lead a somewhat 
nomadic life, living six months to two on 
one side, then crossing to the other, perhaps to live 
in a town only a few 
Exodus of 


area, From westward, 


a year or 


miles from their former home. 


American farmers to western Canada is 


being met by an incoming to the states of Canadians 


numbering many thousands a month. 


The result is 
their most 
years divide their time between 


different patriotisms. 


that boys and girls in impressionable 
schools emphasizing 
To an American boy who has 
not found mention of Queenston Heights in his his 
tory, the Canadian accounts might seem like 


bing it in.” 


“rub 
In the larger cities, evidence of clashes 
among youngsters over patriotic issues is not pro- 


nounced, the preponderance of one element over the 
other having a subduing influence; but in the smaller 
towns, feeling crops out now and then, on school 
grounds if not elsewhere, to the accompaniment of 
torn clothes, blackened eyes, and bloodied noses. 

Accounts of the battle of Lake Erie display pat- 
ently, on comparison, a purpose to mollify the sting 
of defeat or make the most of victory. American 
textbooks dwell on the handicaps under which Perry 
labored—something ignored by the Canadian texts 
while the latter carefully detail the pertinent facts as 
to the smaller number of the British ships, their 
untrained crews, and so on. 

Beard and Bagley say: “In 1813 Oliver Hazard 
Perry, in command of a small number of American 
warships on Lake Erie, defeated and captured the 
sritish fleet stationed there. He reported his victory 
in the famous dispatch, ‘We have met the enemy, and 
they are ours!’” Perry, one notes, was in command 
of “a small number of warships” and he captured 
“the British fleet.” 

Fite avoids such ambiguity by his account: 
the two fleets, about evenly matched, met to decide 
the issue. The American fleet of nine vessels was 
gathered and equipped at Erie, Pa., some of the ships 
having been growing trees in the forest only a 
months before. 


+e 


few 
Perry had never been in action, but 
he sueceeded in defeating the British; and he fired 
the hearts of his countrymen by his laconic dispatch, 
‘We have met the enemy and they are ours; two ships, 
two brigs, one schooner and one sloop.’ ” 

Any bright pupil who cared to add would get a 
total of six ships from this dispatch; but Beard and 
Bagley do not give the detailed part, which would 
have clarified the phrase, “the British fleet.” 

From Forman’s account one gathers that Perry 
had fewer ships than the enemy. It reads: “The 
American ships had first to be built. “The timber of 
the coming fleet was still standing in the woods; the 
ironwork, stores, canvas, and cordage were in New 
York and Philadelphia. But sleds and wagons 
brought the necessary materials through deep snows 
to the Lake Erie, and scores of wood- 
choppers and ship-carpenters were put to work. By 
luly, 1813, five newly built vessels were ready to set 
sail against the English vessels on the lakes....Perry 
announced his victory to General Harrison in the 
famous words: ‘We have met the enemy and they 
ire ours; two ships, two brigs, one schooner, and one 
sloop.’”’ Nothing more is said of the 


shores of 


number of 
Perry's ships. 

Then Guitteau: “....Perry had ten ships under his 
command, five of which he had built of green timber 
cut from the banks of Lake Erie. On the morning of 
September 10th, his fleet sailed out from Put-in-Bay 
to meet the British squadron. Captain Barclay, who 
had fought Nelson at Trafalgar, was his 
adversary....By three o'clock in the afternoon, all six 
of the British ships had struck their colors.”’ 

Observe that the number of Perry’s ships has 
grown to ten. It recalls Falstaff’s story of those men 
in buckram suits. 


under 
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Hart is very brief: “Commodore Perry built a 
little fleet of five vessels, attacked a British fleet at 
Put-in-Bay on Lake Erie, and reported his victory in 
‘We met the and 


they are ours: two ships, two brigs, one schooner, and 


a famous dispatch: have enemy 
one sloop. 
Montgomery is a little more clarifying, for he says: 
Pe rry h id built 


On tine 


five vessels from green timber cut 
lake He added four more 
ind with that little fleet captured the British 


fleet carrying more 


shores of the 
guns and more men.’”’ 
Anyt iing in that to suggest that the 


fewer shipssr 


had 


sritish 


Fite agree as to the number of 


Montgomery emphasizes the ‘more 


Montgomery and 
Pe rry s ships, but 
runs and more men 

Gord: 


element of the enemy’s strength. 
who likewise refers to the “green timber,” 


contributes a new factor: ‘There was little differ 
ence in the strength of the two fleets, for, while the 
enemy's vessels were larger, their guns were smaller. 


\luzzey gives the battle only one line. 
Now what do the Canadian history texts say of the 
engagenn nt? 


this: 


Perry-Barcl Ly 


‘he Ontario book has “The British had a 


} 


lew ships ot war on Lake Li rie, but the Americans 
built a much larger fleet, and on September 10th 
there was a striking naval battle. The Americans, 


under Commodore Perry, had nine ships with trained 
crews: t! British, under Captain Barclay, had six, 
with only the 
Canada. After a British 
squadron surrendered.” 

The Briti 
while the 
And “nin 


against 


few seamen whom he could pick up in 
fight of two hours, the 


h had only “a few’ warships on the 


lake, Americans had 


‘“‘a much larger fleet.”’ 
ships with trained crews” were arrayed 
six, with only the few seamen whom he could 
pick up in Canada!” It’s all in the point of view. 
Duncan dismisses the battle with only a few lines 
and no detail, but prefaces his account with a miti- 
gating reference to an earlier British near-victory: 
“The campaign of 1813 included two naval battles. 
The first engagement took place off Fort Niagara. 
Here a 


sritish fleet of SIX ships forced an American 


fleet of fourteen sail to seek shelter under the guns 
of the fort. A month later, on Lake Erie, the enemy 
were more successful. At Put-in-Bay a British fleet 


under Captain Barclay was defeated and captured by 
Commodore Perry.” 

Weaver makes but a mild mention of the Lake Erie 
battle. This is the version: “British fleets had now 
blockaded the seaports, and the govern 
ment, instead of keeping their sailors idle on board 
the ocean vessels, sent them to man the lake boats. 
The American vessels on Lake Erie were cooped up 
by an English fleet in Presqu’ile Harbor; but at last 
the commander, Barclay, carelessly allowed them to 


escape, captured or disabled all his 


American 


and soon they 
ships.” 

The line-up of points for the American-Canadian 
schoolboy debate, based on these textbook versions, 


is: 


\ MERICAN 


Perry had “a small number 
of warships” (Beard and 
Bagley). 

Perry had five vessels (For- 
man, Hart). 

Perry had _ nine _ vessels 
(Fite, Montgomery). 

Perry had ten vessels (Guit- 
teau). 

“The British fleet” captured 
(Beard and Bagley). 


American commander inex 


CANADIAN 

British had “a few ships of 
war” (Ontario). 

British had six ships (On- 
tario). 

Americans had “a much 
larger fleet” (Ontario). 
Americans had nine ships 

(Ontario). 

British ships were manned 
by “only the few seamen 
whom he could pick up in 
Canada” (Ontario). 


perienced (Fite). Americans had “trained 
British commander a _ vet crews” (Ontario). 
eran (Guitteau). British commander’s care- 


American ships of green lessness helped Americans 


timber (Fite, Forman, (Weaver). 

Gordy, Guitteau). British guns were smaller 
British vessels were larger (Gordy). 

(Gordy). 
Perry’s “that little fleet” 

(Montgomery). 
British fleet carried mor 

guns and more men 


(Montgomery). 


Two gleanings might be listed in both columns as 
material for either side—Tite’s statement that the two 
Heets were “about evenly matched” and Gordy’s that 
“there was little difference in the strength of the two 
fleets.” 


Then there is Lundy’s Lane. The Ontario history 
“The struggle began at six in the evening and 


went on in the darkness until midnight. 


Savs: 


It is one of 


the strangest battles in history. It ended in sheer 
exhaustion on both sides, but the Americans with- 


drew, and the British held the field and could thus 
claim the victory.” 

“Reinforced to a strength of twenty-eight hundred 
men,’ reads Duncan, “they (the British) turned to 
face an army of four thousand Americans. A road 
lying within hearing distance of Niagara Falls, now 
famous as Lundy’s Lane, became the scene of the last 
great battle of the war. From five o'clock until mid- 
night the fight continued. Amid the darkness the 
combatants fought for the most part hand to hand, so 
that the loss on both sides was heavy. The fortune 
of battle swayed from side to side, but victory at last 
rested with the British. The enemy, leaving their 
dead and wounded on the field, fled through the dark- 
ness to Chippawa. On the following day, throwing 
their heavy baggage into the river and destroying the 
Chippawa bridge, they continued their flight to Fort 
Erie. The American loss was about nine hundred; 
that of the British eighty-four killed and five hun- 
dred and fifty-nine wounded.” 

And Weaver: “The British marched after them 
and took up a strong position at the end of a narrow 
road called Lundy’s Lane, near the Falls of Niagara. 
Their guns commanded the lane, but General Drum- 
mond had hardly placed his men when they were 
The battle began 
at six in the evening, and raged unceasingly for three 
The British closed 
around their guns, and the Americans brought up 
theirs so near that the opposing cannon were almost 


furiously attacked by the enemy. 


hours. Charge followed charge. 
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About nine there was a lull in the 
fight, and the roar of the great waterfall close at 
hand through the gloom. Suddenly the 
battle began again, and now the black darkness added 
to its horrors, save when a fitful gleam of moonlight 
broke through the heavy clouds. Till midnight the 
struggle went on, but the British could not be forced 
Finally the Americans retreated 
to their own camp beyond the Chippewa.” 

Now for the versions of the American textbooks. 
That emphasis may be given by contrast, the order of 
presentation by authors alphabetically will not be 
observed. 

Montgomery 


mouth to mouth. 


sounded 


from their position. 


has it: “Later, they (three American 
drove the British from a hard 
fought field at Lundy’s Lane near Niagara Falls.” 

But Weaver says: “the British could not be forced 
from their position.”’ 


commanding generals 


The irresistible force and the immovable body! 

And doesn’t the Duncan book say that “victory at 
last rested with the British?” 

Guitteau “The campaign along the 
Niagara frontier was continued, and in the battle of 
Scott signal victory. 
Another fierce battle took place at Lundy’s Lane three 
later. 


submits: 


Chippewa, General won a 


weeks In spite of the individual bravery of 
the American troops, it proved impossible for our 
armies to Canada. 
rose against the invader.”’ 

but what of the decision at Lundy’s 


conquer The Canadian people 
Yes, yes 
Lane? 
Some 


of the 


one with honors even. 


textbooks term the 
Fite says: 


American battle 
“There were two 
indecisive conflicts in July on the Canadian side of 
the Niagara River at Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane.” 
Forman, “A few 


According to days later the two 


armies met again at Lundy’s Lane, where the roar of 
the artillery was answered by the roar of the great 
falls near by. ‘The fighting in this battle was fierce, 
but neither side could claim the victory.” (Couldn't? 
Doesn't the Ontario text say the British could?) 
Muzzey states: “....At the eastern end of Lake Erie 
our last attempt at invasion, under General Jacob 
Brown, resulted only in the drawn battle of Lundy’s 
Lane.” 

Beard and Bagley, like Guitteau, avoid decision. 
Their version reads: “Although they (the Americans) 
made attacks on Canada and fought hard at Chippewa 
and Lundy’s Lane, on the whole their losses on land 
were greater than their gains.” 

Weaver gives an account of the Chesapeake- 
Shannon battle, though omitting reference to that be- 
tween the Constitution and the Guerriere. Perhaps 
inclusion of the former is held pertinent because, 
aside from the fact of British victory, the captured 
was towed Halifax harbor. 
a print of this inspiring sight. 


vessel into Weaver 
But the 
Shannon’s victory was won off Boston harbor, while 


that of the Constitution took place off Nova Scotia. 


carries 


Accounts of the settlements in the forties of the 
Maine and Oregon boundary disputes are moderate in 
all the textbooks named except one. That one is 
Weaver's. It says, after stating the decision of the 
Webster-Ashburton treaty that the disputed territory 
should be Bruns- 
“But this was done in such a way that the 
larger and more valuable portion fell to the former, 
the Canadians 


divided between Maine and New 


wick: 
and have never regarded the treaty 
Which, in a school textbook for 
boys and girls, might look to some a little like teach- 


with satisfaction.” 


ing resentment. 


The Study of Sociology in High Schools 


BY PROFESSOR READ BAIN, MIAMI UNIVERSITY, OXFORD, OHIO 


This outline is intended to aid teachers in organ- 
izing a high school sociology course somewhat dif 
ferent from the ordinary textbook courses now given 
Most textbooks approach the subject from a com 
pletely mistaken joint of view, both pedagogically 
and scientifically. They plunge immediately into the 
discussion of the pathological aspects of society be 


fore the 


normal social life of his own community and before 


student has become acquainted with the 
he has any inkling of what is involved in a scientific 
study of social life. 

This approach often results in a false or distorted 
The student 
thinks that modern life is a sordid, sorry mess and 


view both of social life and of sociology. 


that sociology is concerned primarily or entirely with 
its morbid and abnormal aspects. He gets the im- 
pression that sociologists are mainly interested in 
“improving things,” “helping the down-and-out,” and 


producing the millennium in the wink of an eye. He 


become very 


may y pessimistic or inordinately opti- 


mistic, depending upon his temperament, his social 
background, and the personality of his teacher. He 
is in danger of becoming contemptuous of sociology 
or of hailing it as the sole hope of a diseased civiliza~ 
In short, he will become moralistic rather than 
Instead of 
acquiring the habit of mind which seeks to understand 


tion. 
scientific in his judgments on social facts. 


all phases of a subject, he will too readily become a 
partisan, jump at conclusions too quickly, feel that 
social life is much simpler than it really is. 

As a result of such student reactions, the popular 
misconceptions of sociology are intensified in the 
minds of parents. They come to the conclusion that 
sociology has no place in the high school curriculum. 
They think it is a kind of “diluted radicalism,” 
“sentimental slush,” and “uplift propaganda” which 
is very far removed from the actual, practical, every- 


day lives of their children. They doubt the wisdom 
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of centering the attention of young people upon 
morbid, abnormal, exceptional phases of social life. 
Although the properly trained and well-balanced 
teacher tries to emphasize the normal aspects of 
social life, if he follows the usual “social problem’”’ 
textbook, the dangers adverted to cannot be wholly 
avoided. If parents knew that “sociology’’ means a 
sane, constructive introduction to the normal life of 
the immediate community in which their children live, 
most of the parental opposition to sociology in high 
schools would disappear. 


Hence the emphasis should be placed upon study of 
the local community with the object of giving the 


student a scientific point of view and a scientific 


method of thinking about social phenomena. ‘The 
local community furnishes an abundance of inter- 


esting and understandable material for teaching stu- 
dents how people live and work together. All of the 
“principles” of sociology may be illustrated by the 
analysis of the typical group relations prevailing in 
every community. ‘The introduction to sociology 
should proceed from the near and familiar to the 
remote, from the known to the unknown, from con 
crete data to abstract principles. The pupils should 
be impressed with the necessity for clear, logical 
definitions of social facts, of finding out by investi 
gation, of learning to use quantitative, graphic, and 
comparative methods. They should be taught to 
realize that social phenomena are natural phenomena 
and that there is only one scientific method of deal- 
ing with natural phenomena. This clear-cut realiza- 
tion is the greatest contribution elementary sociology 
can make. The aim should be not the mere collection 
of facts nor the learning of mechanical rules nor the 
acceptance of anyone’s interpretation or opinion, but 
rather, a way of thinking about social data, and a 
method of dealing with them. Facts and interpreta- 
tions change, but the scientific method of getting the 
This is 


just as true in sociology as in chemistry and physics.’ 


facts and interpreting them never changes. 


The general point of view presented above may be 
summed up under the headings: Purpose, Material, 
Method, and Result. This is a sort of bird’s-eye view 
of the educational method and objectives of an ele 
mentary sociology course for high schools. 


|. Purpose. To develop in the student a 
derstanding of 


local community. 


cientific un 
social life by studying the 


2. Material The activities, agencies, and records of his 
own community; papers, 
tions, critical discussions; the 
structures of the community 
factories, public buildings, 
natural resources, etc. 
from similar communitie 


books, conversa 
physical 
roads, houses, 
topography, 
Comparative data 
may be used. 
$ Method Group projects under wise leadership to 
develop teamwork, to check biased thinking, 
and to stimulate interest. Use of maps, 
models, charts, pictures, tables, and written 
reports for definition, presentation, and 
preservation of facts for future use, d 
velopment, and comparison. The teacher 
should be thoroughly familiar with the com 
munity, unbiased on 


trained in sociology. 


ill questions, and well 
Group projects should 


be under the supervision of the best stu 
dents. Leading citizens may discuss 
specialties with the clas 
Part of the class 


the ir 


from time to time. 


time may profitably Lye 


used for laboratory and field work. Ihe 
class may co-operate with classes in other 
communities for comparative purposes and 
for regional study. 

t. Result Such a course properly taught should give 


the student a sound, scientific understanding 
of the fundamentals of social organization. It 
should increase his fitnes for effective par 
licipation in the social life of his own com 
munity and also in the larger life of the 


state, nation, and world Scientific unde: 


standing of local social life will improve the 
quality of his membership in any commu 
nity. He will be “socially literate” if he 
has interest, information, nd cientific 
method in thinking about | wn com 
munity. Such a course articulate ell wit 
history, civics, economics, and vocational 
subjects in producing intelligent and abl 


citizens. 

The following outlines are intended merely as sug 
gestions for the teacher. ‘They have been prepared 
for the study of social life in small urban communi 
ties, but they can easily be adapted for study of local 
located 
With some modifications, they may be used by classes 
in rural high schools as well. The teacher should be 


careful not to take in too much territory. 


areas in which large city schools may be 


The aim 
should be an intensive study of the immediate social 
environment. 

to be devoted to 
They are b iS¢ d on 


time 
each topic are purely arbitrary. 


The suggestions as to the 


the assumption of eighteen instruction weeks of fiv: 
periods each and are designed to cover the more im 
portant aspects of local life that are not covered in 
The 


logical place for this course would seem to be the last 


special studies such as civics and economics 


semester of the junior year. Economics and civies 


could then follow in the first and second semesters of 
the senior year. as the 


I should think sociology, more 


general subject, should precede economics and civics 
Both of these subjects are really elaborations of ma 
that the will 


familiar with in a good sociology course. 


terial students become more or less 


Some elementary texts in sociology may be used for 


reference and comparison in developing various 


best 


Sociology. 


aspects of the course. Some of the 
Finney, R. L., “Elementary Sanborn 


Marshall, L. C., “The Story of Human Prog 


ones are 


Chicago: 


ress’ and “Readings in the Story of Human Prog 
ress” should be used together Macmillan, New 
York; Ross, E. A., “Civic Sociology,’ World Book 
Company, Yonkers, New York; Hart, J. K Social 
Life and Institutions,’ World Book ( ompany; Fair 


child, H. P., “Elements of 
millan, New York 


The following summary of the general 


Mac 


Social Science. 


purpose ot 
each detailed outline is presented to give the teacher 


a clear and concise idea of the objective of each 


topic: 
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|. Hisrory or true COMMUNITY [wo weeks) 

Histori background ind perspective emphasize 
ocia ntinuity, interrelation, and interdepend 
ence transfer and transformation of the social 
heritage. 

Il. Present Ce unity (One week 

\ general urvey ot the pla ( wher the student 
lives; the way his neighbors are organized for the 
promotion of common ends; the spirit or moral 
which characterizes thes« co-operative enterpriss 
Having studied the pas/ of his community, the stu 
dent is now introduced to its present organization 
ind activit Ihe rest of the course is a morte 
intensive study ot these factor 

Il. kaminy Lir Iwo week 

he tamily s a primary group; its function in o1 
ranizing the life of the student: its effect on the 
character and tone ot community lite. 

\ RECREAT N lhree week 

Play as in agency In ocialization;: changes in recr i 
tion; community resources ind organization for 
recreation, 

V. Forman Currurart AGENCIES Three weeks 

Development, organization, nd function of the lo 
chool ll personal md community life Othe 

mrmal cultura organizations such churche 
librari museum nd lodges may also be studied 
Vi. INvor  ¢ rurnAt AGrencies (‘Three weeks 

Theatres, concerts, clubs, newspapers, parties, visi 
ing, celebrations, radio, pool-halls, Chautauqua, le 
tures, travel, and similar agencies as the means of 
transmitting U ocial heritage and of giving the 
people itl fying ocial life. 

Il. Wetrare AcGencies (‘Three weeks). 

The need for elfare agencie rises trom failure of 
ome people to co-operat uccesstully and fron 
inadequate personal adjustments to the demand 
»f social lite study of the local agencies for car 
ind treatment of sick, defective, delinquent, aged, 
poor, and otherwise socially disabled. Community 
maladjustments hould be designated and 
tudied if po ible 

III. Community Morare (One week). 

Study of the general spirit of the community, a 
hown by the civic pride of its members; the senti 
ments, attitude ideals, vision, and enthusiasm of 
the community; its past ind present progress; it 
tuture pro pects. 

I. Hisrory or tur Community? 

cal Llistory fixe in time the important events in_ the 
development of the community and accurately describs 
the conditions under which these events occurred. 

e study the Past to understand the Present in order to 
fore ee the Future When we vividly realize that past, 
present, and future are intimately interrelated, interd 
pendent, and interactive, we have the “historic sense 
We will see that nothing ust happens”; everything hap 
pens the Ly it does because of what occurred before it; 
thing have to | ippen the i) they do The “Historic 
sense protect u trom Ivil too simple ind too cock 
sure explanation from nar mindednes prejudice, 
and intole rance 

he chief Source for local | ry ire the oldest inhabi 
tants, local office: community records, old diaries, let 
ters, me paper picture relics, old tools, furniture, 
and other materi ob ject 
local historical Library and Museum may be made fron 
materials written and collected by the students. Origi 
nals, copies, and models of the source materials.mentioned 
above could be included Student curators could be 
elected from succe ive class 

\. Settlement— Founding the Cor munity 

1. When? 2. Why? 3. By whom: 

t. What kind of people were the first settlers? 

(Age, sex, race, numbers, nationality, occupation 


1) 


A 


marital conditions, size of families, ete. 
» What was the 
came? 


j 


social environment from which they 


(Religion, politics, school, economic interests, home 
life, tools, etc.) 
6. How much of it did they bring with them: 
Development—Growth of the Community. 
1. Crises: Fires, floods, storms, famines, hard times, 


factions, feuds, migrations; other crises. 

\ crisis is any event which causes a radical read 
adjustment in community life. 

Constructions: Schools, churches, governmental 

ganization, philanthropy, recreation, business, public 

works. 

3. Leaders: Who? How and why chosen? What changes 
in kind of leaders? In methods of choosing them? 

|. Modifications: Differences between present social en 
vironment and that from which the people came. 
Iiow and why did these differences develop? 

Comparison—Historic Relations of the Community. 

1. Compare the history of your community with that of 
nearby similar ones. (Students may exchange work 
with other schools.) 

Method 


whenever possible. 


Maps, pictures, charts, tables should be used 
Students should be trained to look 
for opportunities to use graphic and quantitative 
methods of presentation. 


II. 


Community is a body of people living in the same place, 
ho have common interests and an organization for realiz 


PresENT COMMUNITY 


ing them. 


Location—The pl ice in which we live together. 
1. Situation in relation to surrounding region (map). 
Main geographic features that established settlement 
at this point—routes, water, food, power, minerals, 
climate, defense, beauty. Show centering and 
radiation about the place. (Reference to anthropo 
geography ) 


lopography of the town, district, or neighborhood 
(plan). 
Main artificial features in development—street or 


road plan; means of communication; stores, fac 
tories, and depots; arrangement of farms or resi- 
dences; open spaces; types of buildings: monu- 
ments (pictures). Comparisons with other centers 
of same general type. (References to town plan- 
ning. ) 


Organizaltion—The ways in which people unite to gain 
common ends 
1. List all different groups to which members of your 


(pupil’s) family belong. (Individual exercise.) 

Combine and classify all these according to general 

types of service perform«e d: e. g., economic, political, 

religious, educational, recreational, philanthropic, ete. 

(Group exercise. ) 

3. How many other such agencies are there in the town 
or district studied? (Group project for complete list 
and location on map of all common agencies.) 


>] 


4. How many people belong to or use these? (Refer 
to reports, etc. A committee project.) 

5. What is the composition of the population? (See A-4 
in Outline I. This exercise could serve as an intro 
duction to statistical analysis—use of tables, aver 


iges, frequency distributions, graphs, maps, census 
reports, and original records, Committees for various 
aspects of the study.) 

6. How the various groups related? (An impres 
sive chart or map showing interrelation can be made 
by connecting the students’ homes with the agencies 
is presented in B-1 and 2 above. This could be 
generalized by pictograms showing numbers, relative 
sizes, overlapping membership, and patronage of the 
various agencies. From the data collected in (5) 
above, the same thing could be shown graphically and 
statistically; also cases of segregation would usually 


be found.) 


are 
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The Family is a more or less permanent group 


¥ 


R 


\ 


B 


Ill. Famiry Lire 


of parent 
and children. It is a primary group par excellence, be 
cause the relations of the members are intimate, face-to 
face, prolonged, relatively unspecialized, and is very im 
portant in forming ideals and standards, and in tran 
mitting the social heritage informally. (What are sec 
ondary groups: ) 

llistory—Kelation of present family to the past. 

1. Make a gencological chart as far back as you can 
get the facts. (Dates, sex, places of marriages, births, 
deaths. ) 

2, What have you inherited from them? 
biological and social inheritance.) 

3. Moves of father’s, mother’s, and own family. 
on map.) When and why? 

t. When did your parents marry? (Ages, place, birth 
of children, sex, date, place, deaths.) 


(Distinguish 


(Plot 


5. From the data thus collected, tables, records, and 
comparisons may be made (in class) as to size of 
family, sex ratio, age at marriage, etc. ‘The records 


should be filed for comparison with other classes 

6. History of students’ families may lead to study of 
history of family in general from texts. 

The Home—The place where the family lives. 

1. Draw a plan of your home. (Comparison of type 
of dwelling places—-single houses, double houses, 
flats, apartments, hotels, etc., may be made in class 

2. Routine of the family. (Division of labor, duties, 
privacy, communal life, worship, etc.) 

3. Economic status of the family (income, amount, and 
source. How is it spent? Budgets. This may lead 
to discussion of inequality of income and difference 
in standards of living.) 


The Family in the Community. 

1. By a chart and connecting lines, show how your fam 
ily is related to other families and social agencies in 
the community — visiting, membership in clubs, 
churches, etc., business relations. This can be mapped 
also; see Outline II, B-2 and 3. 

2. Materials in B-1 and 3 leads to discussion of 
types of housing in the community; economic, racial, 
and other types of segregation. 

3. From A-4 and 5, discussion of vital rates in the com 
munity logically follows. (The data collected in Out 
line II, B-5, may be used here for comparative 
purposes. ) 


above 


IV. 
ecreation is activity carried on primarily for the pleasure 
gained in the process. We desire to play to escape the 
monotony, routine, drudgery, strain, and restraint of 
ordinary life. It “re-creates” us by giving us new ex 
periences, relaxation, and stimulation. It gives us a 
chance to acquire and display skills that are socially ap 


RECREATION 


proved. Recreation is essentially social. Really to en 
joy it, we must share it with others. It is most zestful 
when the element of contest is present. 

Personal Recreation. 

1. How do you spend your leisure time? Where? (Make 


a schedule of your recreations, showing time and 
place. Spot map showing location of amusement 
places.) 

2. Make a list of the recreations you have to pay for 


How much? 
3. List the ones that 
more ? 


ire free. Which type do you enjoy 


+. Vicarious recreation is what we enjoy by imagina 


tion, observation, or narration, rather than by ] 


ictual 


participation. List your vicarious and direct recrea 


tions. Which type do you enjoy more? 
5. How have your recreations changed? (List and ex 
plain why ) 


6. Individual lists may be discussed and pooled in cla 


Community Recreation 
1. From A-l, 2, 3, 4, 


spot maps may be made, 


howing 


location of free, paid, participation, and vicarious 
recreation places in the community, 

2. History and analysis of the playground by 
maps, cost tables, organization, etc. 

3; What are the most popular recreation places in the 
community? Analysis of clientele. 

intensive studies of the various ones.) 

4. Development, cost, and organization of parks, 
at various times. Is the community 
the future adequately? ; 

5. What changes have occurred in the 
community ? 

6. What forms of beneficial ? 
mental? Reasons for these judgment 
recreation in socialization.) 


charts, 


(Committees may 
make 
Maps 
yreparing for 


recreations of the 


Detri 
(1 unction of 


recreation are 


V. Format Currurat AGENciEs 


{ l’ormal Cultural Agency is a definitely organized institu 
tion, consciously striving to impress upon people those 


aspects of the social heritage which are generally con 
ceded to be socially beneficial. : 
here may be severe critics of such institutions in the com 
munity, but even the critics usually admit such institu 
tions are “necessary” and “good.” 1} criticisms are 


aimed at improving rather than at destroying them. Or 
the whole, they are regarded as worthy of the 
they are 


upport 
upported by inte: 


of the whole community. If 
and lodyes are, the 


ested groups, as churches 


community 
approves of them. 


\. General Survey of Formal Cullural Avencies 
1. Make a list of such formal cultural agencies Spot 
them on a map. 
(Analyze their member hip, administration, financial 


upport, property, d ite of organiz ition, 
(Individual and group projects.) 

3. What is the purpose of each one? 

3. Intensive Studies of Formal Cultural 

1. Intensive studies may be made of specific institutions 

of the various types of formal cultural 

group projects, e. g.: 


School. 


deve lopment. 


How c 


A gqencié &. 


irried out? 


ivencie , as 


2. The Student’s Own 
(1) Plant. Name, location, date of founding, size, 
equipment. Plan of building 
(2) History. Has it always had the ine name, loca 


tion, and plant? (Trace changes, giving reasons.) 


(3) Organization How is the school related to the 
other schools in the community? In the state? 
In the United States? Who are the officers? 
Hlow selected ? Function Wi t part do the 


tudents play in school disciplin 


(4) Finances. Source, how spent. (This leads to a 
general study of educational costs in the com- 
munity and country at large.) 

(5) Purpose What subjects are tauvht (Statisti 
cal study of students in various courses, costs per 
student, etc.) Changes in curriculum? Why? 

(6) Student Orqanizations. Number. function ext 
finances. Relation to regular ol activities 
Sociology of school spirit. 

(7) How many people have graduated What ha 
become of them? Relation of school succes to 
uccess in life. System of grad and record 
keeping. Why? Study of attendance 


($s Methods of 
A “ood 


fail? 


) Methods of te iching. 
is a “good teacher” ? 
do teacher student 


tudy What 
tudent”? Wherein 


and Remedie 


(9) How is the school related to the community? 
(School exhibits, plays, games, etc. Use of school 
plant for community purposes.) 

+. Fach church, library, museum, etc., may be studied 
imilarly. Valuable training can_ be ned in mak- 
ing outlines to guide the studies. The should be 
worked out by committee Fach member of the 
committe may report to the cla hi part of the 
work. Encourage the cla to criticize the method 
and results of the committees. Get the students to 
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insist that every study 
Teach the students to 
tional generalizations. 


shall 
resent 


definite. 
tradi 


and 
V ipue ¢ 


factual 
easy, 


be 
all 


C. Evaluation, 


L. 


) 


Such agench ure 
interest of people, but at the 
part in transmitting the social heritage in en 
manner. 
sentiments, attitudes, 


How are the formal cultural agencies succeeding in 
their purposes? 
What are their 


community as a 


relations to other ape ncies ? To the 
whole? (Evaluate failure, 
and remedies only of those intensively studied.) 


Vi. 


success, 


INFORMAL! 


CuururaL AGENCIES 


those that minister to rather specialized 
ame time play an important 
informal 
hey create, reinforce, and spread ideas, ideals, 
ind information indirectly and in 


cidentally to their main purpose. They are usually 
private enterprises conducted for profit or to promot 
the interests of some smaller group within the com 
munity. 

The study of Informal Cultural Agencies offers an un 
limited field. The intcrests of the students should be 


guided by the judgment of the teacher as to which on 


can be most profitably studied. 
\. General Survey 
1. Make a list of such agencies. (Hach pupil.) Clas 
criticism of lists and preparation of a community 


) 


2 
0 


map of informal cultural a 
Classify them as to 
Analyze them 


pret ncies. 


value ol eact 
is to owncrship, operation, clientele 


function; social 


B. Spe cial Studies. 


be 


) 


Intensive studies of the most important ones may be 
made by committe Making the outline is an im 
portant step in the analysis. Encourage the students 


to amend the ones presented. Every student should 
have experience in he Iping to make an outline as a 
committee project. Let the class criticize the com 


mittee’s work. 

A Local Newspaper. 

(1) History and physical plant. 
tors, crises, 
printing. 


When founded, edi 


changes in style, size, and means of 


(2) Map showing residence of subscribers. How is 
the paper distributed? 

(3) Policy, present and past. Politics, religion, com 
munity projects, playgrounds, health, parks, civic 
beauty, ete. Why have these policies been 
adopted? 

(4) Analysis of contents. Proportion of space d¢ 
voted to advertising (local and “foreign”), 
sports, “personals,” editorials, church, financial, 
theatre new ocial affairs, politics, police news, 
cartoons, pictures, “boiler plate,” ete. Advertis 
ing may be classified and quantitatively com 
pared Same may be done for other types of 
content, e. g., local, state, national, international 
political news; space devoted to baseball, foot 
ball, golf, etc.; to the various churches. ‘Time 
and interest are the only limitations on the num 
ber of projects. If there are two or mor 
papers, comparisons may be made. 

(5) Does the paper make or reflect public opinion? 
(How can you test your judgment on this?) 

(6) If there is no paper published in the community, 
study one of those read in the community. 

(7) What improvements should be made in the paper? 
Obstacles to be overcome. 

A Moving Picture Theatre. 

(1) When established? (Map showing location of all 
movies, with dates, owners. Why are they lo 
cated where they are?) ; 

(2) What types of entertainment are given? (Analvze 
music, vaudeville, local and professional talent, 
kinds of films, etc.) 

(3) Who are the patrons? (Proportion of males, 
females, old people, children under 10, etc.) 

(4) How does the community control it? (T.ocal, 
state, national censorship boards, newspaper 


C. E 
l. 


comment, ministers, teachers, parents.) 

(5) Finances. (Admission prices, cost of plant, costs 
of operating—salaries, talent, films, advertising, 
rent, power, etc.) 

How does the movie advertise? (On the screen, 
billboards, handbills, in front of theatre, news- 
papers, “what people say,” window cards, etc.) 
Is the advertising true? What kind is most 
effective? 

(7) What 


movie ? 


(6) 


are the educational possibilities of the 

‘To what extent are these being realized 
in your community? Why? 

valuation, 

Comparisons should be worked out, showing similari 

tics and differences in several communities. 

Of the informal cultural agencies specifically studied, 

which are failing? Succeeding? Why? 

Which are detrimental? What 

done about What can be done? 

If the class has heard the report, it can take part in 

See that the criticisms and defenses 

dep nd on the facts found, 


VIl. 


Remedies. 
ocially should be 


it? 


this discussion. 


Wetrare AGENCIES 


\ Welfare Agency is a public or private non-profit organi- 


zation, 


the purpose of which is to prevent and cure 


personal and social maladjustments. 
Social maladjustments are disturbed human relations, un- 


re 


tegrated groups, and demoralized persons. 


olved conflicts, malfunctioning disin- 


The common- 


institutions, 


est personal forms are delinquency, disease, defectiveness, 


dependency, personal vices, crime, and poverty. 
type \ 


Some 
of community maladjustments are feuds, factions, 


cliques, slum areas, unemployment, labor-capital contro- 
versics, sectarianism, racial and national prejudices and 
conflicts, organized graft, vice and lawbreaking, gambling, 
political partisanship, social snobbery, intolerance, some 
forms of commercialized recreation. 

Most welfare agencies are designed to prevent and cure 


personal maladjustments. 
the 


This often involves a study of 
conditions in the community which cause personal 


disorganization and so leads to a study of community 
malad justments. 

Ihe purpose of this study is not to encourage fault-finding, 
but to direct attention to fact-finding and process-plan- 
ning that may aid in resolving the disharmonies existing 


in 


or 


undesirable 
The students must be continually reminded that facts must 


quid¢ 


the local community. 


We should strive, not to praise 
blame, 


but to find out, so that we may wisely remedy 
conditions. 


their judgments—all the facts, They will soon 


learn from experience in fact-finding that most opinion 
on social questions is not scientifically grounded. 
\. General Survey. 


1 


Make a list of personal and community maladjust- 
ments in your community and school. (The individual 
lists may be discussed and pooled in class.) 

Classify the personal forms as dependency, delin- 
quency, defectiveness, conflict. List types of all de- 
pendents, defectives, delinquents, and conflicts that 


ire not cases of maladjustment. What are your 
criteria? 
What are the extent and cost of sickness, defective- 


ness, delinquency, dependency, 
community ? 

communities. ) 
List the agencies which care for the above maladjust- 


and crime in your 
(Comparisons may be made with other 


ments. Visit some of them. Classify as public and 
private. Arguments for and against each. 


B Special Studies. 


es 


’ 


Intensive studies of 


various agencies may be made 
by class committees: 


When organized and why, an 
alysis of plant, inmates, finances, personnel, admis 
sion, release, methods of treatment, ete. 


2. Concrete cases of dependency, delinquency, conflict, 


and defectiveness may be studied as individual proj 
ects. Classify causes (class project) as physical en- 
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vironmental, inherited and 

mality, ocial 

ric lal, etc. 
valuations 


icquired personal abnor 

environmental 
differences producing conflicts. 

Only of agencies int nsively studied. 

1. What has the community done to prevent the socia 
maladjustments you have studied? What 
be done? 


economic, religiou 


~~ 


needs to 


2, What are the methods of treatment used? Are they 
idequate? 
}. Remedies and obstacles to their adoption 
1) mmunilty Maladjustments 
Special committee studies of cases of non-institutional 


community) maladjustment may be made, but they 
require very tactful handling. By this time the stu 
dent hould have the habit of mind witl 
reference to social life, however, so that 
tions may be studied. A list can be 
attitudes of their defenders presented 


cientifie 
uch que 
made and the 


VIII. Communiry Morate. 


Vorale is the cu tomary and persistent spirit with whicl 
peopl co operate in groups. It is the 
f a group or organization based on fundamental, con 
tinuous, effective social ideal It is deeper than mere 
ind emotional fervor. ‘lhe latter att 
often called “esprit de corps.” Examples of 
1 good roads policy, an effective and persistent 
schools, law enforcement, Examples of 


“mobilized wiil 


pt ide, enthu 


tude are 


asin, 


moral ure 


interest in etc. 


“esprit de corps” are a football rally, a_ pre-election 
parade or mass-meeting, a spontaneous but transient ou 
burst of enthusiasm for any community project 


\. Morale and 
|. Let each 


family 


‘Esprit de Corps.” 

tudent analyze the co-operation in his own 
How are the duti 
may be charact 


Vhich family 
ind which 


allottea ? 


function rized as “morale’ 


“ 


a esprit de corps”? Do the members show morale 
in some activities and “esprit de corps” in other 
Why is this? (In class, attitudes toward variou 
family functions may be compared and contrasted. 
2. List the community activities which exhibit moral 
ind those which exhibit “esprit de corps.” (From 


criticism and comparison of the student lists, a com- 
posite picture for the community may be worked out 

§. Analyze some group—within the school or community 
ith the idea of determining the 

sence of “esprit de corp 
Good Bad? 

(2) Funds. Enough? Not enough? 

; Organization loo loose? 

Could a better plan be 


presence or ab 
morale and , 
(1) Meeting place. Llow 
How 
Too rigid 
worked out? 


limprove d 
Securedr 


ind formal? 


(4) Leadership Good? Bad Properly trained? 
Enough good leaders? Are others being di 


veloped? 

») Do members co-operate? Why or why not? 

6) Does the group have the necessary knowledge t 
enable improvem¢ nt? How can it get this know 
edge? 

3. Bases of Morale. 
|. Show the interdependence and interaction of group 
Let each student analyze the social organization whi 
makes possible his dinner. What have various group 
contributed to make the sociology class possible, etc.? 
2. What are the outstanding traditions of the commu 
nity? Of the school? When, why, how did they ori 
nate? (An individual exercise to be pooled in cla 
}. Define and tabulate the folkw VS and mores existing, 
n your school and community that do not exist 
How for this? (Cl 
exercise by pooling these 


do you account 


ts.) 


adjacent one 


Future of the Community 
1. List the 


cases of overlapping, duplication of plant, 


lack or languishing of certain needed community or 
ganization How did this come about? How can it 
be remedied? (Compare to some better or I well 


organized community.) 
} 


2, What arouses in you the most pride, most interest. 


most shame, least interest in your community? In 


—— 


your school? Why? (Individual exercise to be pooled 
in class.) Remedie 

}. Outline your ideal community. What are the chief 
obstacles to its realization? lilow can they be over 
come? (Criticize in class and try to get cla con 


ensus on an Ideal Community.) 
(ONCLUSION 


fhe foregoing pages represent an effort to outline 


a method of teaching -so« iology in high school which 
is very different from most present practices It is 


based upon the assumptions that the school 
close Ly articulated with life; 


her than injection and repetition; that hi; 


should be 


that education is 


evoca 
tion rat | 


l 


school students are much more intelligent than we 
commonly believe; that the school room should be a 
co-operative intellectual workshop rather than a 
formalized, individualistic packing-roon he class 
room should be a place where people gather to do 


Che 


teacher should be a frit ndly counsellor rather than a 


something rather than to hear or say somet 1g 


driver and “fount of all wisdom,” loo much teach 


ing is mere telling teal teaching ought to be 


process of stimulation to find out. 
If a teacher should attempt to apply this 
it would mean a wholehearted acceptance ol the doc 


trine of “socialized education” (“‘socialized recita 


tion” is a bad phrase). It would mean that th 


teacher would be “up in front” very little of the time 
Students would spend their time out of the 


classroom, working informally in different parts of it 


much of 


and in other parts of the building The teacher 
would “circulate.” He would go from group t 
group. ‘The class would visit various places in the 
community to see “how things work. Che students 
would approach these excursions in ntirely dif 
ferent frame of mind than they have t r casual 
personal contacts with them, viz., with some con 


ception of their relation to the comple c inte 


patterns of community life. 

should be like a scic 
tables, 
space for museum materials, filing cases, ete. It is 


The sociology “classroom 


laboratory, with littl wall-space for maps, 
probably true that no real “socialized education” can 
ever be achieved so long as seats are nailed to 
ind the “teacher desk IS an 


and 


must 


oor in military rows 
elevated throne of distinction s¢ parating teacher 
student The 
be broken up 


teacher-student relation 
[he laboratory study and workroom 
best doing t If the 
physical barriers are removed, many of the p 


formal 


is one of the methods of 


vehic 

barriers can more easily be overcome 

The teacher continually should keep thx lea be 
study ne 


fore the students that they are branch of 


natural science; that social science is particular 
kind of natural science and hence must e the same 
technique of investigation; that ther: nl one 


scientific method. 


The class itself must be 


taught to look upon itself 
is a social unit. Many of the typi il phenomena of 
social life can be illustrated by the functioning of the 
class leade rship, organization, folkwavs. mores, 


traditions, relations to other groups, dependence, 
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ete. Each student should be shown that his work 

not for himself alone, but that the success of the 
class depends upon his loyalty and co-operation. The 
class social pressure, once evoked, can do more to 
make lazy and laggard students “snap into it” and 
become eager, enthusiastic, co-operative members 


than all the “fine pedagogy” in the world. Certainly 
the sociology class above all others should demon- 
strate the reality of the things it talks about. 


It is true that this proposal is not an easy thing to 
carry out. Probably to teachers it will seem 
visionary and impractical, but it may be that the 


most 
very 


teacher has something to learn about teaching. Most 
teachers harbor inward revolt against the “system” 
from time to time; are impressed with the dull 
formality and all but utter futility of the teaching 
process. They tend to blame the “administration” 
and the “students.’ They cite ‘mental tester” 
figures. ‘They cry out against the numbers, the teach- 
ing load, ete. There is much truth in all they say, to 


but it is 


are 


be sure, 


possible that some of their “ 
“rationalizations,”’ a 


objec- 
tions defense re 
their own lack of imaginative 

and pedagogic 
leach 
uuitlined here 
of tea 

of 


re al ly 


action to exe ust initia 


tive artistry. 

tried schemes similar to the 
what the real 
a teacher sees the 


rs who have one 
succeeded—know 


like. When 
destroyed, 


and 
thrill 


goblin 


hibiting 


hing is 
formalism 
intellectual 
and self 
the teacher 


children 
developing intelligent 
bursting with enthusiasm, 


His 


sees ex 
eagerness, 
initiative reliance, 


becomes proud of his profession. 


C 


pride is then based upon performance instead of upon 
tradition and prestige. It is a fact that many 
teachers today are not proud of their profession, but 
no teacher who has frequent vital “ 
ences” lacks 

his calling. 


educational experi 
profound and abiding faith and pride 
He knows that there is really some 
truth in the saying that the teacher is partly paid by 


in 


joy in his work. His work is a delicate kind of 
artistry. 

If the daily teaching is “stale, flat and unprofit 
able,” it may be due partly to failure of the teachers. 


Perhaps they should declare their independence and 


start an educational revolution. “No more formal 
ism!” ‘Teachers who want to try out socialized 
education will usually receive hearty co-operation 
from the administration. Any teacher who has a 


successful experience with such a scheme as is out 


again be contented with the old 
and prying, driving, parroting, treadmill, 
textbook type of teaching. 


lined above will never 
pumping 


‘Fora 


similar discussion, see article by writer in School 
Review, September, 1926, “Sociology in Washington High 
Schools.” This also gives the extent and growth of 


ociology, preparation of teachers, supply of trained teach 


ers, texts used, etc 

?In the preparation of the foregoing outlines, the writer 
is indebted to the members of the 
at the University of Was shine rton 
and criticism, althoug h the writer 
for the final form. Dr. H. B. 
uggestion for a high 
rst-hand study of the 


sociological department 
for valuable assistance 
accepts full responsibility 
Woolston made the original 
school course in sociology based upon 
local community. 


W orld History under the Dalton Planat South 
Philadelphia High School tor Girls 


WANGER, HI 
diseu 


ssary to spe ik brie fly 
It is made up of the 


groups, Russian Jews predominating, with about half 


Before ssing our course in world history, it 


seems nece of our student body. 


largely most recent immigrant 


as many Italians, and 20 to 30 per cent. of older stock 
Americans. The result is that the majority of our 
children speak some language other than English in 
their homes, that they have therefore very meagre 


vocabularies, and, except in a very limited number of 


eases, the school is the only educational influence in 
their lives. In the early days, most of us, coming 
from schools where the children had a wider cultural 
background, used to take it for granted that our 
pupils had some small stock of information in com 
mon with us, and that they could read and under 
stand simply written prose, and write simple sen- 
tences After a certain number of shocks, however, 


we realized that we could take nothing for granted. 


We were obliged to make our work during the ninth 


year very elementary for most of 


the children, and 


to proceed at a snail’s pace until they had :; 


ic quired 


\D Ol 


rHE HISTORY DEPARTMENT 
sufficient control of the tools needed to be able to deal 
satisfactorily with the subject-matter. 

Under these conditions, our experience with the 


year course in world 


history was brief but convine- 
To keep it what its name implies and at the 
time make it intelligible and illuminating seemed 
The history teachers groaned, indi- 
collectively, and prayed that their ros- 
ters might omit it. 


the 


ing. 
same 
impossible. 
vidually and 
In time it became possible to give 
home economic 


commercial and 


groups a year 
half in which to complete the work, while the 


icademic full 


and 


and 


two 
few, 


and value 


girls were allowed years. Since 


the 


both to teachers 


then complaints have been work has 


teadily 


and pupils. 


grown in interest 


Our greatest single help in the development and 


enrichment of the work has been the method we have 


employed for the past three years, namely, the Dal 


ton plan. Better than the division into rapid and 


slow groups, this plan allows such a division for the 


weekly conference, and for the rest, each individual 
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goes at her own speed, and beyond the very moderate 
minimum which is demanded, does as much as inclina 
tion, ability, and time allow. 

The commercial and home economic girls, being al 
lowed one term less than the academic girls, “cover 
the same period of time in the first five months as 


do the 
toric times to the 


academic girls in ten, namely, from pre-his 
Reformation. During the follow 
ing term all groups follow the course of human events 
from the Reformation to 1815, leaving a full term for 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It is the gen 
eral opinion of the teachers that that first hurried 
term in the commercial and home economics course is 
the least satisfactory part of the work. 

At the beginning, a great deal of time is spent in 
teaching the children how to read the text, 
analyze what they have read, and how to study. 


how to 
This 
means covering few pages of history, but the tech 
nique developed is invaluable later. The girls who 
are normal in intelligence, or above normal, learn to 
take care of themselves, and tackle the problems pre 
sented in the maximum with interest, enthusiasm, and 
surprisingly fine results. The weak sisters, on thi 
other hand, have offered them every possible opportu 
nity to strengthen themselves, far better than the old 


parasitical system of leaning on the strong. 

Our aims at the beginning, as far as subject-matter 
is concerned, are to give the children some slight con 
ception of the very long and very irregular path by 
which we have arrived at the present, with an under 
standing of the early history of the most important 
We find 


it impossible to undertake a chronological study of 


institutions and problems of the present. 


that enormous period from pre-historic times to 1815, 
and so use the topical method, bringing out the high 
lights in civilization and development. 

We are obliged to use the simplest texts we can 
find, though after the pupils are well started we sup 
plement particular topics, gradually introducing finer 
texts, until in the final term’s work we make no allow 
ances for inability to understand texts of ordinary 
difficulty. expect the pupils 
to be able to think through their history from cause 
to effect. 
ranged that memory may play a large part in the re 


3y that term, too, we 
The preceding terms are so simply ar 


sulting grades, but if our endeavor to encourage a 
scientific attitude during those terms fails, the pupils 
find themselves severely handicapped in studying the 
difficult period from 1815 to the present. 

The lightning glimpse we are able to give of the 
world today in that final term’s work is little more 
A few 
of the best students have undertaken as electives in 


than an eye-opener; a teaser, we might say. 


teresting and important questions which have carried 
them a little further than the rest, but even that must 
Yet for 
some years our only supplement to this meagre be- 
study of 

one of the weekly periodicals 
had! 


recently those periodicals took so much for granted. 


be necessarily superficial and immature. 


current 
What 


results! 


ginning lay in the events through 
a struggle we 


And what inadequate For until verv 


We had our choice between wearing blinders, so that 
we should not regard the vast complicated background 
behind the hasty sketch in the week’s issue, or sup- 
plying that background through Herculean and for 
the most part wasted efforts of our own, or similar 
efforts on the part of the pupils, in which last case 
the regular course of history suffered. 
siderable 


After a con- 


time, we gave up the effort, and for sey- 


eral years offered current events, with no regular 
course, except in modern history, on those occasions 


when a particular topic the children were studying 


became a news event. Instead, we offered a new 


course in the senior year, which has been thriving 
We call it Modern Problems, 
and during the five months it runs study in detail 


now for some time. 


some four or five problems of current interest, with 


a less comprehe nsive study of several other questions. 
The problems that have been of most interest lately 
have been China, Mexico, and Latin-America, Russia, 
Italy, the League of Nations, and the World Court. 
Our method is the same for all—a brief study of the 
historical background of the subject, taken from such 
more elaborate treatments as we have ac 


texts and 


cess to, followed by 1 consideration of 


all possible 


ingles of the problem. A current events paper is 
re juired so that the J shall not lose sight of the cur 
rent happenings, but it is not unduly emphasized, and 


be left 


Occasional numbers of the papers to which we have 


its contents some weeks may untouched 
been subscribing recently have been extremely valu 
able because of the background provided for under 
standing, and because of the careful presentation of 
But the girls are directed to 


the best weeklies and monthlies for a fuller treatment 


all sides of a que stion 


of the subjects considered, being encouraged to hunt 
up additional material in the public libraries, and 
towards the end of the term they may do most of the 
work on the bibliography themselves It is a thril- 
ling course for teacher and pupils. Magazines grow 
quickly filled 


with expressions of astonishment, beginning, “I never 


dog-eared with use. Discussions are 


knew, Until I began to look this up I always 
thought, and similar comments. Sometimes the 
girls come back from normal school A. favorite 


writer has challenged a recently formed opinion. Is 
Will 


and discuss the point, please? 


the teacher read the 
A few, 
had the opportunity to get complimentary tickets to 
the Academy of Political and Social 
Science while taking this course, report that they 


he wrong, or are they? 


article who 


meetings of 


have joined the Academy. Some are subscribing to 
Current History and The Nation. These are only the 
few, of course, but it is a beginning. In parenthesis, 
may I say that since our clever Jewish girls tend to 
be as narrowmindedly radical as most of the rest of 
us are narrowmindedly conservative, we encourage 
some other periodical to supplement their subserip 
tions to The Nation. 

The improvement in the current events papers has 
decided us to give them another trial. Hence we are 


introducing them in the final term of our world his- 
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It is too soon 
to-discuss results, but if they succeed in stimulating 
curiosity and interest that will carry over until the 
senior course is offered them, they will be worth 
while. 


tory course as supplementary work. 


The following guide sheets illustrate our method. 
The bibliography given at the top of each sheet is 
particularly valuable to the librarian in her effort to 
assist those children who are ambitious and capable 
enough to attempt the maximum. ‘The only pressure 
brought to bear on the children to do the maximum is 
that the minimum amount of work is never graded 
higher than G. On the other hand, a girl who does 
not do good work on the minimum is not permitted to 
attempt the maximum. Books for the electives may 
be kept in the library or in the classroom, depending 
upon the number of copies, as well as the number of 
classes to which they must be accessible. If several 
grade of work, the 
library is the most satisfactory place for the single 
copy. 


teachers are teaching the same 


The electives are chosen so as to: 1) intro- 


historians, 2) introduce source material, 
text, 4) 
special field, such as biography, social problems, etce., 
5) he Ip th The 
guide sheets are mimeographed rather than printed 
so as to encourage a critical attitude towards them on 
the part of the Each 


responsibility for one assignment. 


duce great 


3) elaborate the interest the children in some 


children to evaluate authorities. 


teachers. teacher has the 
She is assisted by 
other teachers who have taught or are teaching the 


same work. 


The first assignment shows the very beginning of 


our work with our entering academic pupils, Note 
the analysis of study methods at the beginning of 


Unit I. Note, too. the 
simplicity of the text. 


and the 
Following this first month’s 
work on prehistoric man and Egypt, we give two 
months to the study of Greek civilization, and two to 
the study of Rome, invasions of the 
barbarians. Christianity forms one of the units in 
the work on Rome. 


SOUTHT PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL, 
Plan for February, 1927 
9A Hisrory, AcApEeMmIc 

Bibliography : Baikie, The Story of the Pharaohs; Davis, 
Readings in Ancient History—Greece; Elson, Modern Times 
and the Living Past, Part 1; The History of Herodotus 
Vol. I; Van Loon, Ancient Man. , 

History is the story of the progress of mankind In 
order that you may see this and that this term may mean 
true progress to you, there are certain fundamental habits 
that you must develop, certain methods of study. Through- 
out the A assignment these will be mentioned; pay special 
attention to them. 


brief minimum, 


including the 


Man 
find out as much as we can about primitive 
Habits to be developed: I. Read pages as 
(consult dictionary as soon as you meet an un 
familiar word: if this does not help you, ask your teacher) ; 
Il. Examine care fully the pictures in your text—these are 
as important as the written material; ITI. Outline the unit 
using the headings 
words); 
new 


Unit I. Preuistoric 

Aim: to 
Civilization. 
Signed 


of the plan (be sure to use your own 
IV. Study your outlines; V. Tearn to spell all 
words and all old ones of which you are not 
(spelling tests will be given to help you here). 
Required reading: Van Loon, pp. 1-19 (to be read in 


Sure 


class); Elson, pp. 1-8 (to be read silently). As we read 
Van Loon listen for information on the following topics. 
When we finish we shall organize our material. 

A. Pre-Glacial Man. (1) Appearance, (2) clothing, (3) 

homes, (4) occupations. 

B. Meaning and effects of the glacial period. 

C. The effect of this period upon people’s clothing, homes, 

and occupations. 

Follow the method we have used in preparing your lesson 
in Elson. Outline according to the following topics: 

A. The meaning of historic and prehistoric. 

B. The development of man. 

(1) Names and characteristics of stages of tool de- 
development, (2) names and characteristics of eco- 
nomic progress, (3) names and characteristics of 
governmental development, (4) importance of dis 
covery of use of fire, (5) importance of develop- 
ment of writing. 

C. How the Swiss Lake Dwellers lived. Elson, pp. 15-19. 

D. Our sources of knowledge of Primitive Man. Elson, 
pp. 8-11, 
Unit I]. True Lanp or Eoyrt, Its Peopre ann GoveERNMENT 

(4 days) 

tequired reading: Elson, pp. 23-28; 30. 

Aim: ‘To see how the type of people and government 
found in Egypt depended upon climatic conditions. Habits 
to be developed: here you have map work: be definite in 
your location of Egypt both orally and on your outline map. 

A. The Land of Egypt. (1) The Location (in notebook 

and on map), (2) land occupied by “Ancient Egypt,” 

(3) importance of the Nile. 

B. The People. (1) Classes, (2) homes, (3) clothing, 

(4) occupations, (5) hardships they endured, 

C. The Government. Elson, pp. 28-30. 

(1) Our sources of knowledge concerning this, (2) the 
title of their ruler and its meaning, (3) his power. 

Klectives: One required for maximum credit. 

1. Herodotus, Bk. II, pars. 5, 7, 12-22. What did Hero- 

dotus mean when he said, “Egypt is an acquired coun- 

try, the gift of the river?” 
2. Davis, pp. 9-11. Compare the residence of an Egyptian 

Noble with a modern dwelling. 

3. Davis, pp. 12-14. In your 

Egyptian Bazaar. 

Unir III. Tue Civinization or Eoyrr (4 days) 

Kequired reading: Elson, pp. 30-37. 

Aim: To find out the relationship between her religion 
and her great contributions to civilizations, 

Habits: Pictures will be shown and talked over in class; 
aim to determine what facts about these are - important 
enough to go into your notebook. 

\. Religion: (1) Name of chief god, (2) other gods that 

they worshiped, (3) ideas of future life. 

B. Civilization: 

1. Architecture and art: (a) Types of buildings, (b) 
the name of one temple and its description, (c) the 
purpose and description of the exterior of a pyra- 
mid, (d) the kind of sculpture they produced. 

2, Other contributions: (a) What they were, (b) 
effect they had upon us. 

Klectives: One to be done for maximum credit. 
|. Herodotus, Bk. II, pars. 36, 37. How do the customs 


own words, describe an 


of Egyptian priests compare with those of other 
countries ? 

2. Baikie, p. 28, or Herodotus, Bk. II, pars, 124-127. 
What is your opinion of Cheops as a ruler? Describe 


his pyramid, 


In the second term’s work there is a change in the 
basic text, with certain other texts to supplement it 
in the minimum requirement. The topics include, the 
Teutonic tribes in Italy, France, Germany, and Eng 
land, Feudalism, Monasticism, the Medieval Church, 
Mohammedanism, the Crusades, the Economic Renais 
sance, Medieval Towns, the Civilization of the Thir- 
teenth Century, and the Renaissance. 
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SOUTH PHILADELPHIA HIGH S¢ 
Guide October, 1927 
9B Hisrory, Acapemi 
Famous Legends; Da , Life 
nnell, 1 Ilis ory of Every-Day 
lappan, When Knight Were Bold 
European History, Part Il; Webster, Read 
Modern Ili fory ir Opp, The m 
ing of the Friars Rhead. Robin Hood Iiulme, dA JLlistor 
of the British People ; 
Fiction: Cervantes, Don 


HOO! 


Sheet. 


Bibliogr iphy: Crommelin, 
on a Medieval Barony (Jue 
Things in England; 
Webster, La 


ings in Medieval and 


Vuirote Scott, /vanhoe Mark 


I wain, { Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur's Cow 
Uwnir I Pie Feupa. Sysrem (4 day 
\im: ‘To understand the reasons for the development of 


Feudalism and the: way in which the system worked 
\. The growth of feudalism: (1 Dates of feudalism, 
Z meaning, (3) causes of growth, (4 countri to 
vhicl it spre ad Be sure to consider w he ther the 
Lust for disruption of Charlemagne’s Lim} ive pply 
nere, 


Bb. Feudal classes and privileges: 1) List the duties and 
privileges of the lords, vassal serfs. (2) Find 
the meaning of fief; relief; homage; demesne; suzerain; 
villein, 
{ rill. Lire Amonoe rue Feupat Nosinitry (4 days) 
\im: To get a clear picture of the manners and custom 
of typical feudal lords; to estimate the effect of the sani 


t and diet upon the health of people. 


and 


iry condition 


Kequired reading: Webster, pp 121 $1. Sugvested: 
(Juennell, pp. 66-84. 
\. The Castle: (1) Types of ideal locations, (2) met 


ods of fortification, (3) names of the principal build 
ings and description of exteriors, (4) description of 
the interior and furnishings of the castle. Be sure 
to define word portculli " keep, moat, and 
dungeon. 

B. The Nobles: (1) The 


such 


OK cupations of the nobility, (2 


their amusements, (3) the training of a knight, | 
the meaning of chivalry, (5) the points in the chival: 
code 

Elective One from each group required for maximu 


credit (instructions for preparation will be given in cla 
Group | Castle 


l. Davis, pp 1-6. Ide cations for castle 


», Davis, pp. 16-28. Desc ption o the or of 
castle. 
§§ Quennell, pp. 66-7 Iixterior of a castle 
7-0 ippan, pp. 92-45 Lhe to capture a cast 
», Davis, pp. 29-1 Lhe terior of a castlk 
6. Quennell, pp i 2-83 Lhe nterior and furnishing 
castle 
( p Il Life ithir hie 
l. Da pp. 41-5 i the baron spends his day 
lap] mn. DI 75-101 1) ily lif in a castle 
, D pp. 113-13] Cookery and mealtime 
+. Davis, pp. 146-158, Dutie ind ceremonies connected 
ith Feudalism 
fappan, pp. I-! Page quire, and knight 
6. ‘I ippan, pp. 25-46 Joust ind tournament 
Crommelin, pp 16-55 The Song of Roland i tale 
ung by t! ong 
& Rhead, P} 15-26 bi Robin won the Queer 
prize 
Uwnrr Ill Lar rue Manor (4d 
\in lo understand the rea for the absence of the 
ddle class; to contrast the cultural problem tl 
ur 
Required reading: Webster, pp. 451-438 
\. The system of Agriculture: (1) Name of the system, 


(2) method of dividing the land, (3) method of cult 
vating the land. 
B. The village Describe village, bringing out (1) the 
kinds of people, (2) type of houses, (3) amusement 
+) relations with each other 
C, From thi urvey of Feud m list the advantage 
and disadvantages of the system 


Elective One required for maximum credit. 


Dav pp 253-374 Lhe le of the 


2. Davis, pp 27. 3-283 Charity and the ‘ f the 
lappan, by} 102 4 Lif on the M 
1. Jessopp, pp. 87-90. Life in the llag 
» Hulme, pp. 117-1 \ typical manor 
Unit IV VION ASTICISM 3 d 
\inn lo evaluate the importance of te that the 


hurch deve oped to protect itself. 
l Webster, pp- 352-558 


Required Reading: 


lind out 1) the meaning of rmnasticism, e « 1S¢ 
(c) the way the Monks lived, (d) how th ‘s helped 
the people, ‘ the mea ne i mpor I thre Bene 
dictine Rule 
Elective Iwo are required for m mu e( 
| Webster’ he iding pp 23-21 | mad | 
duti 
> Webster’s Reading pp. 24-29. Me 
Davis, pp 512-320 Desc riptior 
monastery 
t. Quennell, pp. 26 Description of uilding 
» Quennell, pp. 35-3; L.ife in Mona 
6. Davis, pp. 320-324 Method of Ru t ‘ nd 
the daily programme of a Mon} 
‘ Davis, pp 530-3142 \ctivitt ot ! ] 
&. Je opp, pp 118-1535 Descrintior I té 
The work of the commercials in thei ngle term 
must necessarily be more hurried than that of thi 
academic girl some top. ; are omitted entirely 
some are more briefly treated The ul text as was 
used in the first term of the academic course make 
the work simple and not impossible, though less t 


than tlre detailed academii 


the following assignment 


factory more 


ows, 


one mot ; given 


to the study of Greece. instead of the t llotted the 
ademic girls: 
SOUTH PHILADELPHIA THIGH SCIIOO! 
Plan for March, 1927 
9B Hiusrory, Ce ERCI 
Bibliography Baikie, ea hing f ( bot rd f 
Brief Ili f ft} We Bulfine) f } 1) 
{ Dau in Old Athene: 1 Vodern 7 he Livin 
Past, Part I fappan, © World Il Van IT.oon., 
Sf / V nd: We { Karly | } j Part 
| WV / Peo) / ‘ / 1 n 
| (Civil eled est re { a) 
t it hed its highest fe 1 im Ar t Europe i 
(ree ‘ 
{ r | Tur [a Irs Prorpu day 
Purpose fo learn | tuc he co r 
n ord to understand its histor 
1. R Webster, pp. 65-f nd | : 60-62. and 
tudy map, p Phe reread to hese q 
tions. Be sure to have a map of ¢ ect efore vou 
mstantly as you rene look up | es untfar 
to vou to understar } weal r | t \\ 
did « lization tr to Greece f () f 
(Webster, pp 66-67, and map pp ) 
B. What effect did the g r iphy of ( it 
| government, 0 pation e peopl } 
imagination of the Hellen | pp. 60- 60, 
ind Webster, p. 6 
( Or ! outline | f (Crsreeve \ ur 
teacher ira \tt , Lae \r ( nihia 
Eli Boeotia Phoc Shi the \eue Sea, the 
Gulf of Corinth, the Peloponnesu \t Spart 
Corinth, Thebes, Delp} Mt. Olymy Crete B 
ure to copy the correct spelling ft textbook 
After uu have made our may rie I ' pelling 
of these places, ind locate the on ed 1 } 
Unir I]. Tue Greex Ret ON 
Purpose—To become far r ith a re 
iffected literature from ancient t moder 
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Read through Elson, pp. 71-76; then, as always in pr 
paring an assignment, read through again to answer the 
questions. 

\. How does the Greek religion differ from the Hebrew? 

The Egyptian? (P. 72.) Learn the names of five of 
the chiet deities of the Greeks. (Pp. 72-75.) 
B. What part was played by the Delphic Oracle in the 


Greek religion? Did it have any better effects than 
going to a modern fortune teller? (P. 75.) 
C. Describe the Olympic games. Mention three results 


on the life of Greece. Do we 
today? (Pp. 75-76.) 

Electives for Units I and II: 

mum Credit. 

|. Before the mainland of Greece was highly civilized the 
islands of the Aegean had made great progress. De 
scribe the civilization of Cnossus. (Baikie, chs. I\ 
and V, and pictures in West, pp. 53-57.) 

2. The most interesting of the religious festivals of the 
Greeks was the Panathenaea. Either write a short 
description of it or draw a series of pictures repre 
senting it. (Zimmern, pp. 372-378.) 

3. A group of girls may get together to dramatize the 

following tales from Bulfinch: Age of Fable—Story 

of Pandora; story of Prometheus, pp. 18-26; Echo and 

Narcissus, pp. 118-122. 

Unir III. Greex Arr (3 days) 

To understand Greek architecture and sculp 
have since served as models for the we 


have their equivalent 


One required for Maxi 


Purpose 
ture which 
world. 

Elson, pp. 94, 96-98, and pictures in West, pp. 7], 
103, 112, 121-129, and on Bulletin Board. 

\. The Greeks, as well as the Egyptians, devoted their 

finest architectural efforts to the cause of religion. 

1. In what way does the Greek architecture excel 
the Egyptian? (Elson, pp. 96-98, and pictures 
in West.) 

2. Draw a picture in your notebook of the three 
types of Greek column. (Elson, p. 94.) Can 
you name three well-known buildings in Philadel 
phia, each of which uses cne of these types of 
columns ? 

B. Greek sculpture also is considered the finest the world 
has ever produced. Name and be able to 
at least three pieces of Greek sculpture. 
possible, associate the sculptor with his work. 


tern 


70 Of 
iY 97, 


recognize 
Wherever 
(Elson, 


pp. 76, 96, 95, and pictures in West and on Bulletin 
Board.) 
Unir IV. Greex Lairerarure anno PHuILosopHny 


(4 days) 
Purpose To trace the origin of our 
history. 

Elson, pp. 99-107, and Webster, pp. 270-275; Van Loon, 

pp. 71-73. 

A. Define epic and lyric poetry, drama, tragedy, comedy. 
(Webster, pp. 270-276; Elson, p. 100.) Who were the 
most famous Greek writers of each of these? (Elson, 
pp. 99-102; Webster, pp. 270-276.) 

B. Compare the Greek theatre with ours as to scenery, 
building, actors, etc. Were there many Mary Pick 
fords on the Greek stage? (Elson, p. 100; Van Loon, 
pp. 71-93). 

C, Who were the three most famous Greek 


drama, poetry, 


historian 


Hiow do they differ as to method? (Webster, p. 272; 
Elson, pp 102 103.) 
D. What is philosophy ? Name the three greatest of the 


Give a short account of the life 
(Elson, pp. 89-107; Web 


Greek philosophers 
and teachings of Socrates. 
7 5.) 

I 


ster, pp- 273 2 


for Units 


Electives If and IV: One required for maxi 
mum credit. 
1. How much did the women of Greece benefit by its 


sculpture ? 
pp. 40-42.) 
2. Give a brief account of the Iliad and Odyssey. (Tap 
pan, pp. 1-9.) 
3. Would you like to have been a pupil of Socrates? Of 
Plato’s ‘Academy? (Tappan, pp. 53-59.) 


(West, p. 113; Elson, pp. 84 and 87; 


Davis, 


Unit V. 


IpbeEAL or Greek Citizensuip (2 days) 
Purpose 


To understand what various methods of gov- 
erning a country exist and to see how good leaders help in 
that government. Elson, pp. 81-84; 93-96. 

A, Solon, the law giver, made of Athens a democracy. 
What is a democracy? What form of government did 
he find in Athens? Did Athens have a real democ- 
racy? (Pp. 84-2.) 

5. Compare Solon’s laws with those of the United States 
in reference to the same topics. (P. 83.) 

C. Look up the meaning of statesman. Why is Pericles 
called “the greatest Greek statesman?’ What is 
meant by the “Golden Age of Pericles?” (Pp. 93-95.) 


Unir VI. Spreap or Greek CiviILizaATiION AND CONQUES! 
or Greece (2 days) 
Purpose—TYo see how and why Greek civilization fell; 


and what it left to us. Elson, pp. 89-91, 122-125; 131. 

A. What is civilization? What were the outstanding fea- 
tures of the Greek civilization? 

b. Ilow and where did the Greeks spread their civiliza- 
tion? On your outline map, show the regions influ 
enced. (Pp. 89-91.) 

C. How was the downfall of Greece accomplished 
122-123.) 

D. What part was played by Alexander the Great in the 
spread of Greek Civilization? (Pp, 122-125, 131.) 

Kk. Mention two results of the downfall of Greece. (P. 
131.) 

Electives for Units V and VI: 

mum credit. 

he The people of Athens consisted of five classes. Who 
comprised each? Compare the life of each with a 
similar class in the United States today. Botsford, 
pp. 54-57. 

Bb. Alexander the Great is said to have wept because he 
had nothing left to conquer. Draw a map of Alex- 
ander’s Empire. 

C. Show the attitude of Alexander the Great in the 
spread of Greek Civilization. What is the Hellenistic 
Age? What was the most noted city of that age? 
(Webster, pp. 125-130.) 

D. By an original cartoon, tell the story of Demosthenes. 

All the girls have the same work in 10 A, and here 

the very simple text is supplemented by more difficult 
Hayes and Moon is too difficult to be used 
alone, but 


(Pp. 


One required for maxi- 


ones, 
is valuable in the elaboration of the work. 
The topies are broadly, the Reformation, the Age of 
\utocracy, and the Overthrow of Autocracy in Eng- 
(We 


here in studying the colonial 


land and in France, and the Age of Napoleon. 
little 
empires, but considerable time in the beginning of our 
American history. 


spend very time 


We are making a desperate effort 
to put America in her proper world setting in that 
vear of American history. ) 


SOUTH PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL 
Plan for May, 1927 
1OA Husrory 
Bibliography: Elson, text; Beard, /listory of United 
Siates; Belloc, French Revolution; Hassall, Louis XIV; 
Hayes and Moon, Modern History; Hazen, Modern Euro- 
pean History; Robinson and Beard, Readings in Modern 
Kuropean History; Webster, European History, Part I11; 
Webster, Readings in Medieval and Modern History; Whit- 
comb, Young People’s Story of Art. 
\im: To show how autocracy was overthrown in France 
through the French Revolution. 
Unir I. Causes or Revoturion (1 week) 
\. Social and conditions. Find condition of: 
(1) Privileged classes, (2) unprivileged classes. FE] 
son, 433-4386. 
Bb. Inefficiency of French autocracy. Find rulers of 
eighteenth century and how they ruled. Elson, 442-45, 
and Hayes and Moon, 299. 
C, Enlightenment of French middle classes and conse- 


economic 
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Find 
Elson, 436-438, 


quent influence of French philosophers. 
greatest writers, (2) chief teachings. 
and Hayes and Moon, 299-301 
D. Influence of English and 
son, 441-442. 
Required reading: 

and Moon, 298-301. 
Electives: One required for maximum credit. 

l, Inefficiency of government under the Old Regin 
Hazen, 31-44). 
2. Class divisions under the Old Regim« Hazen, 41-48 

3. Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette and life at Versaill 
Hazen, 60-64, and Hassall, Louis XIV. 

4. Imagine yourself a traveler in 
1789, and write your 
W ebster, Re adings 
Unir Il. Earty Years or Rt 


American revolution | 


Elson, 433-438, 441-445, and Haye 


France from 1787 to 
impression ot 


296-306, 


what you 


VOLUTION (1 week 
A. The Estates General is changed into the Natior \ 
sembly. Find (1) what the Estates General was, (2 


dispute over voting, (3) oath of tenni 
National Assembly. 
B. Fall of the Bastille. 
C. Revolution in Paris. 
LD). The mob goes to Versaill 
I. Demand for sweeping reform 
Required reading: Elson, 444-455 
305-309. 
Electives: One required for maximum credit. 
1. The cahiers. Find what they 
prepared, and for what they asked. 
Beard, 248-251. 
2. A. Protest against 
Beard, 227-229. 
B. Description of a meeting of the National A 
Robinson and Beard, 252-255 
3. Revolutionary clubs, their leaders and their 
Hazen, 105-110, 120-2 
Iwir III. 


court, ! the 


, 


and Hayes and M 

were, ho they were 
Robinso ind 
lettres de cachet Robinson and 


r mbly 


influence 


— 


Tue NATiIonaL AssemBity AND Its Work 
(1 week ) 
A. Social and economic achievements, 
peasants, (2) to middle cla 
B. Statement of individual right Find (1) document in 
which the rights were stated, (2) rights granted 
C. Change in relations between state and Catholic churcl 
Find (1) changes made, (2) effect. 
D. Financial reform 
E. Establishment of a limited monarchy Find (1) legi 
lative power, (2) executive, (3) reorg inization of 
government. 
F. Opposition to changes made. Find (1) opposition i 
France, (2) foreign intervention. Elson, pars. 396-399 
Required reading: Elson, 453-457, 459-462, and H 
and Moon, 309-314. 
Elective 
1. Imagine yourself present at the 


Find (1) Lit 


maximum credit. 
mecting of the Na 


One required for 


tional Assembly from May 5 to August 4, 1759 né 

write a diary of what went on there Hazen. 69-80 
2. The Declaration of the Rights of Man Select ter 

provisions which seem especially important to you 


tobinson and Beard, 260-262 
Find what this is and what ir 
Web te r, 


§ The Lion of Lucerne 
cident called it forth 
Hazen, 110-119. 


Unie TV. Esranscisument or rue inst Frencu Rervurss 
(1 week) 
A. Execution of Louis XIV nd proclamation of a re 


public. 

B. The Reign of Terror 
Safety, (2) general policy, (3) Law 
chief ‘direction of the Terror. 


Publi 
of Suspects, (4 


Find (1) Committee of 


( Prosecution of foreign war 
1). Work of the National Convention Find (1) refor 
(2) constitution it made Elson, par 410 
Required reading: Elson, 462-471, and Hayes and Moo 
323-326. 
Flectives: One required for maximum credit. 
| 


tobespierre, Belloc, 79-85 


Hi tory, 14, and 


Who re the great French irtist of the eighteenth 
century, and what can we learn of France from the 
WOI Ol th ‘ irtists Whitcomb. $50-357 
The attitude of America toward the French Revolu- 
tion. Beard, 171-181. 
1IOB is decide dl the most dificult term’s work. 
Hayes and Moon is the basic text. We spend a 


month on the ¢ ongress of Vienna and the Industrial 
Revolution, one on the growth of democracy and em 


pire in Great Britain, one on the development of 


modern Irance and modern Germany, one on the 


development of modern Italy and modern Russia, and 
the final one on [my rialism, the World War, and 
Results 
SOUTH PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL 
Plan for February, 1927 
10B Husrory 
Hayes and Moon, 


Bibliog iphy: 
Cheyney, 1) headings 
lreksa, | A., A Peace ( 
i mic Development ; Robin on ind be ra, 
I] Van Loon, Vankind. 

Introduction: In IOA_ you 
movements, the 


Vodern History, text: 
Industrial History 
Ogg, Eco 
Readings I and 


Social and 


ongress of Intrique; 


Story aft 


tudied great progre ive 
Kenaissance or rebirth of intellectual free 
dom, the Reformation or LW religiou 
nd the French Revolution, which roused in the 
Kurop the twin ideals of political freedom or democ racy 
ind nationalism In 10OB we hall trace those 


mankind from their suppre 


freedom, 
peoples of 


ikening of 


aims of all 
ion by the Congre of Vienna 
to their final triumph in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centurk 
Unir I Tur Concress oF ViENNA AND European Revo 
LUTIONS, 
Aim: ‘To note the 
of N ipoleon ind the effects of 
pro perity 


\. Required, 


1815-1830 (5 days 
ifter the defeat 
suppression on peace and 


remaking ol Kurope 


l. The Congre of Vienna Ilaye ind Moon, pp 
123-434. After careful reading of the text, or 
1 ize a follows: a) General purpose; b) prob 
lems; ¢C) per onne! d) desire ot the people . e) 


principles 
ions of the treaty 


followed by the treaty makers: 1) pro 
effect on nationalism in 


icy through 


Germany and in Italy, and on democ? 
out Europe. 

» Map of Europe according to the Treaty of Vienna, 
IS15 ext, pp. 482-3 On an outline map show 


ith crayon and ink the countries of Europe in 
\llianee Text, pp 134-444) / enforce the 
lreaty of Vienna the “Holy and Unholy Alliances’ 
list a) the reasons for 


member nations: d 


ere formed In outline 


naming them; b) authors; c) 
provisions of each; and e) result 


f the 


including 1) 


Liberals in Germany revolu 


pposition « 


in Europe, 3) International Congresses, and 
| withdrawal of England from the Concert of 
hurope 
t. Revolutions of 1830 against the Polici of Met 
ternich ext, pp. 440-444 Outline under the fol 
| n i) French Revolution of 1830: 1) causes, 
’) results: b Belgian Revolution: |] causes, 2) 
events, %) result Rebellions in Italy and in 
Poland: 1) cause ») events, 3) result 
| lective (one for extra credit). 
1. Congre of Vienn Freksa, any chapter Pre 
tend that you are a Vi itor at Vienna, 1814-1815, 


rathered from your reading, 
Philadelphia a 
Ashley, 
method of conducting business, and a 
characteristic of the leaders 
Van Loon, pp 861-872. Out 


ind, using the fact 
vrite as in a letter to a friend in 
it cription of the hall (see also picture in 
~ ALO), the 
brief account of the 


2. ( ongress of Vienna 
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line the reference and explain the cartoon. 

3. Talleyrand. Robinson and Beard, I, pp. 372-5 
Write a descriptive paragraph of the 
estimate his character and career. 

Unir Il. TH 


Aim: To realize its social, economic, and political effect 
on our times and our problems. 


man and 


INpusrriAt Revoturion (6 days) 


\. Required, 
1. Origin and Characteristics. Text, pp. 370-381, 385 
401, 410-414. After careful reading, organize as 
follows: a) Definition, including time and place; 
b) chief characteristics; c) causes (p. 383); d) 
early inventions (arrange in parallel columns unde: 
the headings, machines, inventors, and’ dates); e) 
new materials used; f) introduction of the factory 
system, including 1) causes, 2) characteristics, and 
3) results; g) growth of capitalism, including 1 
definition, 2) causes, 3) characteristics, and 4) re 
sults; h) new economic theory of laissez-faire, in 
cluding 1) definitions of mercantilism and laissez 
faire, 2) reasons for, 3) authors, and 4) results; 
i) expansion of British trade, industry, and popula 
tion; }) unsolved problems resulting from the Revo 
lution. 
Industrial Revolution on the Continent. ‘Text, pp. 
150-460. Under separate headings, outline a) ob 
stacles, b) events, and c) results of the revolution 
in France and in Germany. List the general results, 
including a) effect on nationalism, b) on liberalism, 
c) birth of socialism, and d) effect on influence of 
Metternich. Under each result list 
lectives (one for extra credit). 
Evils of the Factory System. Ogg, pp. 368-377. 
Prepare a class report by listing the evil effects of 
the factory system. 
Capitalism and The New System. Robinson and 
Beard, II, pp. 62-70. Prepare a class report, de 
scribing the factory and its owner. 
. James Watt. Robinson and Beard, II, pp. 58-62 
Describe this inventor and estimate his career. 
1. Laissez-faire. Cheyney, Industrial and Social His 
tory, pp. 224-239. List results of this policy. In 
dicate evil results with a star. 
Employment of Children. Robinson and Beard, II, 
pp. 281-6. From this evidence given in the Houss 
of Commons, 1816-1832, what 


) 


its causes. 


te 


impresses you as 

startling in the conditions of that time. 
6. Free Trade. Robinson and Beard, I], pp. 286-9. 
What are the best arguments in favor of repeal 
of the Corn Laws and of free trade in general? 


Can you add to the arguments given? 

The following guide sheet is typical of the assign 
ments in the senior course in World Problems, ‘The 
problem of China is, perhaps, the most difficult one 
we undertake, there been so little of 
previous learning of the girls, their 
general impression being that the Chinese are subtle 


and weird villains who make your flesh creep. 


because has 


China in the 


(See 
the movies for the authority for this opinion. ) 


SOUTH PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL 
(juide Sheet for S« ptember, 1927 
12B Mopern PROBLEMS 
CHINA 
Bibliography : Gibbons, 
and New Map of 
and Hall, Outline 


Introduction to World Politics 
lsia; Goodnow, China an Analysis; Gowen 
History of China; Hayes, Political and 
Social History of Modern Kurope, Vol. II; Hayes and 
Moon, Modern History; Ilazen, KLurope Since 1815 and 
Modern Kuropean History; Moon, Imperialism and World 
Politics; Robinson and Beard, History of Kurope in Our 
Own Times; St hapiro, Modern Wells, 
Outline of History, Vol. I, Geographic 
Magazine; Current History; 


limes in Europe; 
National 
Foreign Policy 


Asia Ms 


Association 


Pamphlet Literary 
Weekly News Review. 
\im: ‘To understand the Chinese people and the present 
revolution in China. 
Unir l. Tue 
‘Topics for discussion: 

A. Ancient civilization and customs. 

B. Early religious and moral teachers. 

C. ‘The government. 

LD. Relations with the outside world, 

1) Early traders and travellers, 

2) Beginning of China’s tarift problem: a) The Opium 
War, b) Second Chinese War. 

3) Beginning of China’s territorial problem: a) Chino- 
Japanese War and encrouchments of 
powers; b) “Open door” policy of the United 
States; c) attempts at westernization; d) Boxer 
tebellion; e) Russo-Japanese War and its effects. 

References: Brief treatment of A, B, and D in Hazen, 

pp. 573-4, 577-83; Hayes and Moon, pp. 653-5, 659-65; 
Kobinson and Beard, pp. 437-9, 445-8; Schapiro, pp. 387-90. 
Topic B may be found in Wells, Vol. 1, pp. 483-6, or Gowen 
and Hall, p. 726. Hayes, pp. 560-70 (excellent summary). 
Electives: 

A. Confucius. Goodnow, pp. 121-48. 

B. Kublai Khan, Gowen and Hall, pp. 148-153, 

C. The Age of the Manchus. 
Gowen and Hall, pp. 174-86. 

D. The Boxer Rebellion. Gowen and Hall, pp. 300-315. 

Kk. Foreign relations. Introduction to World Politics, 
pp. 139-157; Moon, pp. 322-348. 

Unir Il. Tue Crinese Repusuic (4 days) 
Vopics for discussion: 

A. Revolution of 1911. 

B. Difficulties of government to present. 

1) Work of Sun Yat San, 

2) Yuan Shih-Kai. 

3) The Cantonese Government. 

4) Provincial war lords. 
te Progress of Westernization. 

1) Education. 

2) Industry, ete. 

D. Relations with the outside world. 

1) As preliminary to this study, draw a map of the 

Chinese Empire, marking clearly the Republic. 
Insert places owned by foreign countries in red 
ink, and mark with cross strokes their spheres of 
influence. (See PF. P. A. pamphlet on Foreign In- 
terests in China.) 

2) Foreign privileges in China: a) The tariff prob- 
lem, see especially the Washington Conference and 
the Peking Conference of 1925; b) spheres of in- 
fluence; e) extraterritoriality. What 
Strawn report? 

3) Civil War: a) Aims and work of the Nationalists; 

b) the part of the students in the attempt to unify 
China; ¢) attitude of foreign countries. 
Ktkeferences: lIlayes and Moon, pp. 665-668; Robinson 
ind Beard, pp. 452-3, 647-9; Schapiro, pp. 513-5; Hayes, 
pp. 570-76. Supplementary: Magazine articles must be 
used to supplement the texts. See card catalogue on teach 
er’s desk on subjects not adequately treated in texts. 

Electives (only the book references are given here. For 

magazine references, see card catalogue on teacher’s desk 
and if desirable Readers’ Guide in library. Remember that 
you are studying present-day China, whose history is in 
the making. Hence, magazines should be consulted fre 
quently. At least three references should be used on a 
topic, unless one reference is very detailed). 

\. The Revolution. Gowen and Hall, pp. 318-363 (fine) ; 
Moon, pp. 347-51; Introduction to World Politics, pp. 
305-317, or New Map of Asia, pp. 423-52. 

B. Japan and China. Gowen and Hall, pp. 390-401; New 
Map of Asia, pp. 496-524 (see magazines for recent 
change in relations). 

C. Russia in China: 1) Manchuria and Mongolia; 2 
sia and the Nationalist movement, 
Also Gowen and Hall, pp. 456-66, 


Digest; Nation; Survey Graphic; 


“CELESTIAL EMPIRE” 


(3 days) 


European 


Goodnow, pp. 183-212; 


was the 


Rus 
See magazines. 
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D. China and the peace conferences: 1) Versailles; 2) 
Washington. Gowen and Hall, pp. 411-5, 436-49; New 
Map of Asia, pp. 385-423; Moon, pp. 355-7. 

E. Education, old and new, in China. Goodnow, pp. 69- 


107; magazines. 


F, The students as a factor in New China: 1) Versailles; 


2) labor struggles; 3) nationalization. Gowen and 
Hall, 412-35; magazines. 
G. The war lords ot China. Gowen and Hall, pp. 467 


496; magazines. 


Recent Happenings 


By INFORMATION Ot} 


W. G. 


COMMITTEE ON CURRENT 


The curriculum problem in the social studies is probably 
the outstanding problem in the field today, and one essen 
tial item for curriculum-makers, regardless of whether they 
choose to make radical departures from traditional prac 
tices or to maintain the status quo, is to search for current 
trends and tendencies in courses of study. George C. Kyte, 
in “Variations in the Organization Klementary 
Courses of Study in History, published in the Sseptembe! 
issue of Educational Administration and Supervision, re- 
ports a study of 53 courses of study published since 1920 
The courses were selected from all sections of the country, 
and included 38 city courses, 3 county courses, 12 state 
courses. The data are presented in ten tables and one 
graph. 

Some of the more important tendencies disclosed in the 
study are: (1) the study of aspects of home and community 
life in the first and second grades (31 courses includ 
subject-matter); (2) the inclusion of the subject 
matter in the second grade which was begun in the fir 
grade; (3) the greatest disagreement is found in the 
ject-matter for the third grade, with 15 courses which in 


} 
ot the 


sare 


sub 


clude local history, 14 which require primitive life, and 11 
which require biography; (4) the elementary treatment of 
American history predominates in the fourth and fiftl 


grades, and is required in 25 of 42 courses for the fourth 
grade and in 30 of 49 courses for the fifth grade; (5 
“European Background” of American history is required 
in 24 of 49 courses, 10 other courses require it in combina- 


tion with other subject-matter, but 16 courses require a 


partial or complete treatment of American history and 
eight courses also include state history - (6) 38 of the 53 
courses provide for American history in the seventh and 


eighth grades, “4 require it in the seventh and 4 others in 
the eighth,” and only 6 courses fail to include it in either 


the seventh or the eighth grades; (7) many courses are 
planned on a two-cycle basis, but less than one-third foll 
the recommendations of the Committee of Eight in grad 


placement; (8) civics displaces history in the latter part of 
the eighth grade in some courses, while in others it is a 
(9) there ar 
marked variations in the amount of repetition of topics in 
American history, with frequent repetition of th 
periods before 1789; (10) due to lack of thorough-going 


parallel course or is correlated with history; 


most 
investigations in grade-placement, the courses of study rely 
on the reports of committees, which the writer character- 


izes as follows: “But when we compare the recommenda 
tions emanating from the deliberations of the various com 
mittees, we are forced to conclude that the proposals of 
any one committee constitute guesses which may or may 


not be any better than those of any other committee.” 


An Experiment in Teaching Pupils How to Answer Ques- 
tions, with especial reference to the field of history, is re 
ported in a study recently made by Harold L. Meeker 
(M. A. Thesis, University of Chicago, 1926.) The exper 
ment was carried on in the J. Sterling Morton High School, 
of Cicero, Ill, where two classes in American history wer¢ 
used, one for experimental purposes and the other as a 
control group. 


Kimn 


( 


H. 


fhe foreign powers in China, and Chinese feeling 
tow irds them. Gowen and Hall, pp. 497-511; maga- 
zines. 

I. Living cenditions and customs in China. Goodnow, 
pp. 1lol-180; magazines . 

J. Stakes of diplomacy—results. Moon, pp. 357-372 (ex 
cellent. 

\ four-day conference will follow the completion of units 


I and II. 


in the Social Studies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FoR THE SOCIAL SrupIEs 


|, Chairman 


The hypothesis upon which the investigation was based 
was that teaching could be made more effective and learn 
ing. more ure if pupils knew there are certain types oft 
questions, and that each type demands a particular kind 
of answer, if it is to be answered correctly. With this in 
mind, one class was given explicit and pointed instruction 
in how to formulate answers tor the variou types of ques 
tions most commonly used in the history classroom. In 
hi group, the objectives of the teacher, along with those 
pertaining directly to the ubject-matter, were: (1) “To 


make the pupil familiar with a few outstanding types of 
questions,” and (2) “lo teach, by giving actual practice, 
the method ot approaching and answe ring these types.” 


I'he types chosen were: (1) decision for and against, with 
reasons; (2) cause and effect; (3) sense of evidence; (4) 
definition; (5) Specific comparison; (6) illustration. ‘Train 
ing in recognizing and answering these types was ven to 
the cla ior a pe riod of twelve weeks. During this period 
the history work carried on in both the experimental and 
the control classes was as m rly ihe same a possible. 

\t the beginning of the experiment and at its end, both 
classes were given a rather lengthy examination, embracing 
all the types ot question listed above. Whereas, in the 

rst « mination, the classes had ranked practically on a 
par in th answers; in the second one, at the end of the 
experiment, the group which had had training in answering 
questions ranked definitely above the control group in all 
respect The essential conclusion of the author of the 
tudy, which seems t be borne out by his data, is that 
pecific training and practice in answering certain type 
questions results in a greater increase in ibility te answer 
questions of those types than does undirected study on the 


ume material,’ 


EK. D Christopher on, in the October number of The 
Sch Review, reports a plan for the use of the newspaper 
in hist ry classes in the Central High School, Cleveland. 
lhe aim is to train pupils to read newspapers and to digest 


vs intelligently. The principal features of the plan are: 
one day each week is devoted to the study of news- 
pape! }) after instruction in news values early in the 


pupils construct tests of news value; (3) a 


(4) the pupils keep 


mester, the 


bulletin board is used for clippings; 


itebooks of clippings which are checked each week by the 
To, ; (5) a weekly test of ten fact questions is provided, 
in which pupils check each other’s papers; (6) the technique 
ised in administering the test obviates any tendency to 
ypy the ork of others; (7) the results furnish a basis 
or discussion The ends sought are: (1) cultivation of 
e habit of intelligent reading of me wspapers; (2) the 


f 4 


cquiring of facts of importance in current hi tory; (3) an 


ippreciation of the continuity of history; (4) the develop- 


ment of a critical attitude based on a knowledge of facts; 
») the broadening of the sympathies of pupils throvgh 
in understanding of international affairs; (6) the ultimate 
po sibility of a more intelligent electorate. 
Despite the increasing number of textbooks published 


during recent years, an objective examination of textbooks 


with a view to the selection of those which are deemed most 
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satisfactory is still an unrealized aspiration in many schools. 
Edwin J. Dahl, in the October number of The School Re 
reports the results of a topical analysis of 41 text 
books in the social studies other than history. The method 
of investigation included the preparation of a detailed list 
of topics, the counting of the number of pages and per 


view, 


centage of space given by authors to each topic. A list 
of major topics is included, and part of the data from the 


study are presented in two tables. 


tions in the number ot 


There are wide varia- 


pages and percentage otf space de- 


voted to subject matter, teaching aid a ippendice ” il d 
indexes. ‘The results of this study are useful for compar 
tive purposes in choosing textbook No rating seal 


provided. 


The teaching of current history presents baffling problem 
in the selection and organization of facts and in the prepa 
ration of subject-matter for use in ihe classroom. \ 


pamphlet of sixty-four Important Events 


Pp ives, 


Past Five Years in European and {merican Ilist ry, DY 
F, EK. Moyer, presents a brief statement of outstanding 
events, and brings down to S« ptember, 1927, a connected 
account of the current history of the United Stat nd of 
principal nations of Europe. ‘The pamphlet pr e 


by the Self-Test Publishing Co., 603 West Fifty-first Street 
New York City. ‘The 


price j > cents per copy; 25 cent 


per copy for 2U or more coples, W1 hd livery Iree Of Charge 
Interest in local history is one objective in the teaching 
of history frequently ignored by teachers, but it is en 
couraging to find that more attention is now given to local 
history in publications, centennial and anniversary celebra 
tions, and in some high schools. | mmunty Annals. 
brating the Fortieth Anniversary of the Founding of Ford 


City is an attractive pamphlet ol Ixty eight pages, com 
piled by The Welhikhanna History Club of the Ford City, 


Pa., High School, Mrs. Olive L. Hammond, Instructor. ‘Th 


historical sketch of the city and community is followed by 
brief statements of the industric ind institutions of the 
city. lhere are photog: iphs ot the scho churches, and 
ditferent phases ot the hi lor) the city 

A statement of the underlying prin iples of citizenshiy 
ratings for pupils and a review of present procedur 


presented by Carleton A. Hopkins, principal of Hatc!l 
Junior High School, Camden, N. J., in an address, “Pron 


tion Based Upon a Citizenship Merit System,” published 
in The Junior High School, the proceedings of the Second 
Annual Educational Conference of ‘Teachers’ College, ‘Tem 
ple University, Philadelphia, P (Juotations from different 


cited to show the 
an integral part of 

and the necessity for 
toward th ' 
secondary 


sources are necd 


for citizenship rating 


pupil’s progress 


such rating Its stre sed as a tep 


through the sch 


ipproximation of the cardinal objective of 
education. <A i 


sugges ste d, 


items for citizens} 


check list of hip 


ratings Is ana procedures used In progre 


schools are mentioned 


One criticism of instruction in civics is based on the 
assertion that there is little relation between pupil 
command of civic information and his civic habits. Re 


gardless of whether the criticism is well-founded, there i 
need for experimentation In the rating of those habits whicl 


are said to constitute one phase of good 
Cornell, Coxe, and Orleans have dev« lope da Ratin Scale 
for School Habits (Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1927 


school citizens} p 


which include nine traits, with three d scriptive stateme 

to represent three levels or estimates of eve ry habit 

est, average, and best—arranged on horizontal line Phe 
pupil is marked on the appropriate level for each trai 


and a line connecting the ratings for all 
“school habit prefile graph.” The 
25 is 


traits is called 
price per package ot 


50 cents. 


Teachers of civies whose work includes such topics as 
“health,” “safety,” “police protection,” “fire protection,” 
ind other related topics will find suggestive material in 


Safety Education: A Magazine of Good Adventure, a 
monthly magazine published by ‘The Education Division, 
National Safety Council, 120 West Forty-second Street, 


New York City. While most of the copy published in the 
intended for use in the elementary school for 
pupils’ reading, teachers at the junior high level will find 
tions in the outlines and activities. The 
October number contains an outline for use with the second 
section of the magazine for Grades I-IX, and a three-page 
outline by ‘Therese F. MeclIneeny, entitled, “Our Forests 
heir Conservation.’ The single subscription rate is 
$1.00, with reduced rates in quantities for use in the class- 


lapazine i 


form of 


Sup pre 


and 
room, 


Social studies from Pasadena, Calif., will be of 
interest to Mr. Roscoe Lewis Ashley, Head of 
the Social Studies Department of the Pasadena High School 
College, that while there are no fresh- 
men and only a few sophomores in the high school, the 


news 
teachers. 
ind Junior writes 
enrollment in social studies is greater than ever, this being 
due to the great increase in the classes in World History. 
hese students now take American History in the eleventh 
year and Civics with either Economics or Social Problems 
n the twelfth. 

In connection with outside reading a distinction is made 
between the requirement for passing grade and require- 


ment for a grade recommending for college. For several 
years the requirement for the passing grade included both 


outlining and summary notes. Now the experiment is being 
tried of oral reports on outside reading, with attempted 
ncorporation of the outside work in the work of the class. 

Under the guidance of Miss 
is chairman of the Visual 


now being presented to the history classes 


Katherine J. Kenago, who 


Education Committee for the 


school, the ce s 


the Chronicles of America, and to the history and civics 


tudents every second week the Pathé News Reels. The 
tudents are finding this exceedingly interesting. By the 
use of a rather standardized report sheet, the reaction of 


he students are secured. 


In the junior eollege the enrollment in social science 


xceeds that in any other department, although no 


social science is required. Philosophy and Psychology are 
ted as social science. The history classes are better filled 


than most of the others, 
New, 


bus and library readings, are being given to college sopho- 


especially the European History 
ections rather intensive courses, based upon sylla- 
mores in Beginnings of Civilization and Contemporaneous 


Civilization. 


rhe need for tests in American History is slowly result- 
The Ely-King Tests 
in American History include a series of seven tests cover- 


ing in efforts to supply test materials. 
ing the entire period. Different types of tests are used, 
with information. Prices 
$1.00; 100, $2.50; lots of 500, 


items of 
lots of 


but they deal largely 


are: package of 25, 


$10.00. The tests are published by Harr Wager Publish- 
ing Co., 149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif.; 


New En 
Conn. 


gland Depository: J. B. Taylor, Box 885, Stamford, 


The School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse 
University, with the co-operation of ten colleges and uni- 
Assembly of the 
A report of the proceedings, entitled, 
A Model Assembly of the League of Nations, has been pub- 


lished. In addition to a statement of the actual procedure, 


ersities, in April, conducted a model 


League of Nations. 
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the pamphlet includes addresses by Professor George H 
Blakeslee, of Clark I niversity, and Sir George Foster, of 
Canada, Teachers of the social studies may find sugges 
tions for a similar undertaking at the high school level. 


The October 15th number of Information Service (Fed 
eral Council of Churches Department of Research and Edu- 
cation, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York City), 
is the “Book Review Number.” Seventeen books, dealing 
with International Relations, are reviewed by f 
the staff. The price is $2.00 per year. 


members « 


On September 24, 1927, the Social Studies Club of The 


San Francisco Bay Region held a luncheon meeting at 
Hotel Leamington, Oakland Seventy-five teachers at 


tended. Miss Mary Jane Sanderson, of Berkeley High 
School, president of the organization, presided. Mr. A. A 
Gray, of Berkeley High School, spoke upon the organiza 
tion and functions of a special library for social studies in 
his school. Miss Ruby Larson, of | niversity High School, 
Oakland, read a paper on the 
the social studies 
tendent of Public 
talked on the 
California’s 
ment. 

lows: 

School, 


correlation of English and 
in junior high school. State Superin 
Instruction, Mr. William John Cooper, 
recent decidedly constructive changes in 
government as they affect the school depart 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected as fol 
President, Mr. Lynn M. Barrett, of University High 
Oakland; vice-president, Mr. Harry Dahleen, of 


The Third Annual Conference on Secondary Education 
was held at Teachers’ College, Temple University, on Octo- 
ber 14th-15th. The following 
History and Social Science 


persons spoke before the 
found Table: Miss Amanda 
Streeper, Head of the History Department, William Penn 
High School, Philadelphia; Mr. William Muthard, Head 
of the History Department, Coatesville High School, and 
Mrs. Ada Owen, Haverford Junior High School. Mr. Wes 
sel, Cheltenham Junior High School, led in the discussion. 


\ more complete report will be summarized in these 
columns at a later date. 

The Association of History l‘eachers ot the Middle 
States and Maryland held a meeting at the Hotel Ambas 
sador, Atlantic City, N. J., on November 26, 1927, in con 
nection with the sessions of the Association of Colleges 
ind Preparatory Schools of the same territory Prof. H 


W. Schneider, of Columbia University, spoke upon “Phases 
Prof. R. F. Nichols, of the 
“The Place of Biography in the 
History.” \ 
followed At the luncheon conference, Prof. J. B. Brebner, 


of Fascism,” and University 


of Pennsylvania, upon 
discussion of 


leaching of the latter topic 


of Columbia University, was the principa 


of Dobroi Iy mn: 


peaker, his 


subject being “The Courting Some Aspects 


of the Relation of Worker and Peasant in Soviet Russia.” 
rhe president of the Association is Prof. H. J. Carman, 
of Columbia University; the secretary i Mi Lena C, 


Van Bibber. Maryland State Normal School, Towson. Md 


Book Reveiws 


Polytechnic High School, San Francisco; secretary-trea 
urer, Miss Mary Connelly, of Alameda High School, 
\lameda. 

EDITED BY PROFESSOR HARRY 
The Civil War and Readjustment in Kentucky. By 


EK. Merton Coulter, The University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, 1926. viii, 468 pp. 

This is a volume which deserves to rank with the 
the monographs on the Civil War and Reconstruction 
period. Though it does not belong to the series produced 
under the guidance of the late Profcssor William A. Dun- 
ning, it carries on the same tradition of scholarly investi 
gation. The author treats the cross-currents in Kentucky 
politics during the war and readjustment years from the 
viewpoint of one concerned about the social and economic 
bases of political action. In the process he more 
than average skill as a literary craftsman. It is not easy 
to weave the threads of political, economic, and personal 
relationships so deftly that the complex conditions of a 
bygone day are pictured clearly and vividly, yet this diffi 
cult task is here acceptably performed. 

A “border” state in more than the mere fact of geo- 
graphic location, Kentucky found it hard to decide where 
her hopes and interests lay in the war for southern ind 


be st of 


reve als 


pendence. She clung tenaciously to the idea that com 
promise would ultimately prevail, and consequently had 


no liking for a quarrel between North and South growing 
out of disputes which twe of her statesmen, Clay and Crit 
tenden, had vainly tried to still. Her defiant response to 
the federal government’s cail for troops and the subsequent 
proclamation of neutrality were after all evasions of the 
important question which she dreaded to answer. Of the 
forces drawing the state in opposite directions, Dr. Coulter 
“After 1830, the markets of Kentucky began to 
broaden, through the opening of the Erie Canal and through 
the coming of the although this develop 
ment did not reduce the necessary trade with the South, it 
did greatly extend the commercial horizon of the state, by 
draining much of the valley exports to the Eastern market 
through the North, rather than down the Mississippi by 
way of New Orleans....As between the North and the South 
the finer feelings of sentiment bound the state to the latter 


Says: 


railroads; and, 


Virginia and the rest of the South could never be looked 


upon in any other manner than with deep sympathy and 


\RMAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


kindredship. There was never a great amount of brotherly 
feeling displayed toward the North as a section, outside of 
family connections in the Middle West....The South drew 
with the force of sentiment; the North with economic argu 
ment. In the great decision of 1861, the won; but 
the former was not crushed.” 

Other factors were probably of equal importance in de 
termining Kentucky’s action. Not only did the state po 
thousands of small farmers who 
o in the heart 


latter 


‘ eastern counties 
had no interest in 
of the Blue Grass region many of her slave-holding plant 
ers were disposed to believe that the division of the Union 
might mean the destruction of slavery within the state. If 
divided, they reasoned, Kentucky was almost 
sure to be on the frontier. If she cast her lot with the 
South, the northern banks of the Ohio inevitably 
become a refuge for fugitive slaves, and if she re 
mained attached to the free North, she could not hope to 
maintain slavery long. Dr. Coulter is probably right in 
saying that it took no great amount of foresight to show 
that disunion must ultimately destroy slavery in Kentucky. 
It was in the midst of this tug of conflicting forces that 
the majority in the state apparently came to the conclusion 


sess in he 
slavery or secession, but al 


the country 


would 


Sale 


that neutrality was the best way to prevent their state 
from becoming the battleground in a war which was not of 
their making. 

This evasive policy Was ucceptable to the federal govern 


ment. Even Kentucky’s refusal to furnish troops to sup- 
press the rebellion was met with the “soft answer which 
turneth away wrath.” Assurances came speedily from 
W ashington that the war was being waged me rely to pre- 
erve the Union and that the institution of ivery in the 
various states would not be disturbed during its course. 


he devious diplomacy of the Administration has 
revelation of Abraham 


generally 
been cited as a L.incoln’s 
mate skill as That it was not so regarded by 
Kentuckians of the war years is evident from Dr Coulter's 
state and 
Lincoln and 
politicians, willing to act 


consum- 


a statesman. 


discerning discussion of the relations between th 
More often than not 
his advisors appeared as cagey 


the federal government. 
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upon the principle that the end justifies the means. In- 
deed, there is reason to believe that the revolt of Kentucky, 
which came after secession had been crushed, was caused 
by the “sins” of the Lincoln administration, particularly 
the arbitrary arrests for political offenses and the presi 
dential tampering with the slavery question. 

The post-war epilogue in the state was almost as di 
tressing as reconstruction in the lower South. Within a 
year after Appomattox the Confederates had gained the 
ascendancy, and Kentucky proudly posed as the “repre 
sentative of the voiceless Southern States.” ‘Those who had 
served with Lee and Johnston asked no favors from thos« 
who had worn the Union blue. So far did the state carry 
her proscription of Union men in her own borders that 
she almost brought reconstruction down on her own head 
It was not until 1872 that her patriotic 


SOnS seemed re idly 
to “shake hands across 


the bloody chasm.” 

; Joun A. Krovut 

Columbia [ niversity. 

The Berkshire Studies in Kuropean History. ‘ 
and Company, New York, 1927. The Crusades. By 
Richard A. Newhall. x, L110 pp. Hurope and the 
Church Innocent 111. By Sidney R. Packard 
xii, 109 pp. The Commercial Revolution. By Laurence 
B. Packard. viii, 105 pp. The Industrial Revolution. 
By Frederick C. Dietz. xi, 111 pp. 

These pocket size volumes are a contribution to the move 
ment which is under way in American colleges, toward the 
reorganization of the introductory history course. In many 
places there has been a sharp break away from the stereo- 
typed history of western Europe, chiefly in its political 
aspects, from the fall of Rome to some recent 
ineptitude of modern Some universiti have 
frankly introduced a survey course in the history of civili- 
zation. In many more the process of revaluing historical 
material is going on; and the being made for 
reading which will reflect the broadening sympathies of 
historical scholarship without imposing burdens upon the 
undergraduate’s attention which cannot be 
loss of enthusiasm. 


Henry Holt 


unde r 


striking 
statesmen. 


search is 


borne without 
Of several of such d sperate searches 
these books are evidently an outcome. 
Three of the books, those by Professors 
ence Packard, and Dietz, must be 
More than one harassed 
hail them as 


Newhall, Laur 
pronounced a triumph 
teacher of freshman history will 
They are written in clear, readable 
style. ‘They are divided skilfully into three chapters each, 


a godsend 


suitable for a week’s assignment for a class with three 
meetings. Chapters and volumes possess definite literary 
unity. And they assemble materials nowhere else available 


for classroom purposes in such manageable form. 

The volume on the IJndustrial Revolution, which will 
perhaps have the widest appeal, being admirably adapted 
for social high 
junior college, illustrates these Chapter | 
Roots of the Industrial summarizes 
life in the eighteenth century and analyzes one by one the 


influences which first of all in England put the industrial 


school or 


“The 


sé nior 
comments, 


science courses in the 


Revolution,” economic 


transformation in motion. The role ot capital is stres ed 
as much as technique; and it is gratifying to find a text 


which 
must 


refers in this connection to Calvinism, even if one 
inquire when John Calvin inculcated the acquiring 
of wealth as a virtue. Chapter II moves at once to “The 
Age of Coal and Iron,” 1815-1875, changes in 
transportation, and development of business and labor or 
ganization. Chapter III deals with the period from 1875 
1927, under the caption, “Mass 
and Social Reform.” It is obvious that in one 
pages, one cannot revelations of 
over so wide a 
claims. 


stressing 


Production, Imperialism, 
hundred 
make 
field; and 
He has performed a very useful service, however, 
in bringing together significant data in so comprehensibl 
a form. His book will introduce into many a classroom an 
idea of the remarkable extension the concept of the indus 
trial revolution has first 


many 


sc} ol ir hip 


Professor Dietz makes no such 


undergone since the term was 


popularized in American schools by Cheyney and Beard. 


It is to be regretted that Europe and the Church under 
Innocent 


III has not been conceived in the same path- 





breaking spirit. Professor S. R. Packard emphasizes con- 
vincingly the importance of political aims to Innocent, and 


the influence of Innocent personally upon his times. How- 
ever, he brings into prominence for treatment matters 


which were neither of primary concern to Innocent nor of 
much influence upon the history of civilization. He justifies 
his involved discussion of Innocent’s relations with the 
Empire by arguing that “his career hinges upon the ten 
years of strife in Germany and eventually upon the intre- 
pidity and luck of Frederick II.” This is the political 
interpretation of history in its most naive form. It reminds 
us that the ghost of the Holy Roman Empire still haunts 
many classrooms as though its fitful existence and decay 
had been of major consequence in the story of western 
society. But to have the ascendancy of the Medieval Papal 
Monarchy over the minds and conduct of men hang upon 
the accident of the era’s most agnostic emperor is a sug- 
gestion which merits a broad grin. From a medievalist, 
who thinks that there was some “national prejudice” in 
1198 for a bishop of Rome to be above, it reflects that dis- 
tortion of values and concepts that has been so regrettably 
common in introductory history courses. 

These studies contain excellent outlines and indices, but 
no bibliographical helps. 

Levanp Haminron JENKs. 
Rollins College. 


Readings in Hispanic-American History. 
N. Cleven. 
791 pp. 

“It is not too much to say that this book of documents 
creates a new epoch in the study of Hispanic-American 
history,” writes Dr. James A. Robertson in a brief intro- 
duction (pp. xvi-xx) to Professor Cleven’s work. Cer- 
tainly the author has ventured into a new path and teach- 
ers of Hispanic-American history should welcome this book 
as they did the first text covering their field. 

While no two persons given a like task would have chosen 
identically the same 142 quotations found here, they would 
doubtless have agreed upon a large number as of value for 
reference reading. Because of the very abundance of 
ource materials available to the compiler of this type of 
work, one volume can hardly pretend to cover adequately 
the subject. Hence, it is hoped that further volumes will 
eventually appear supplementing this one. 

he book is divided into four main parts, namely: 1. 
The Establishment of the Spanish and Portuguese in the 
New World; 2. Hispanic-American Wars of Emancipa- 
tion; 3. ‘The Development of Nation States in Hispanic- 
America; and 4 International American Relations. Sub- 
headings are arranged topically and chronologically under 
each part. There are fifty-nine documents covering the 
colonial period, of which nine bear upon the Inca and Aztec 
Indians, to the exclusion of all others, The period of 
emancipation is covered by fourteen documents. In neither 
of these groups are to be found references dealing directly 
with Portuguese colonization in America. Forty-four docu- 
ments set forth the development of four modern states (Ar- 
gentina, six; Chile, four; Mexico, twenty-four; and Brazil, 
ten) I'wenty-five documents deal with international rela- 
tions. 


By N. Andrew 
Ginn and Company, Boston, 1927. xx, 


Materials included consist mainly of royal and legislative 
decrees, laws, and instructions; reports, both official and 
semi-oflicial; speeches, proclamations, declarations of inde- 
pendence, treaties, diplomatic correspondence, memoirs, 
diaries, letters, and writings of travelers. All quotations 
ire carefully made with proper credit, and the necessary 
explanations have been reduced to the minimum. 

The appearance of the book is excellent. 


The index (pp. 
765-791) is detailed and satisfactory. 


A glossary (pp. 755- 
63), consisting of Spanish expressions, with their English 
equivalents, should prove of value to students. On the 
whole, the book is one of which both author and publisher 
may be proud. Dr. Cleven has done the pioneer work and 
shown the way. Let others follow! 

A. Curtis Wiievs. 
University of South Carolina. 
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Map Exercises, Syllabus, and Notebook in American His- 
tory. By Mildred C. Bishop and Edward K, Robinson. 
Ginn and Company, New York, 1927. 64 pp. 

Map Ezercises, Syllabus, and Notebook in Ancient History. 
By Mildred C. Bishop and Edward K. Robinson. Ginn 
and Company, New York, 1927. 64 pp. 

Map Exercises, Syllabus, and Notebook in Early European 
History (to 1714). By Mildred C. Bishop and Edward 
K. Robinson. Ginn and Company, New York, 1927. 
64 pp. 

Map Ezercises, Syllabus, and Notebook in World History. 
By R. C. Willard and Edward K, Robinson. 
Company, New York, 1927. 64 pp. 

The group of map exercises, in book form, by these 
authors, first issued some years ago in the convenient double 
binding, and which have doubtless solved that ever-recur- 
ring “bogey” of how to get the best results from the neces- 
sary map work for more than one conscientious instructor, 
has now been supplanted by new and enlarged editions of 
the “Exercises.” While the special binding, which includes 
the tracing sheets and so enables the student to make the 
maps himself and yet be accurate, is retained, the scope 
of the books has been enlarged to include a three-page topi- 
cal survey of the entire work of the course. This survey, 
though brief and somewhat elementary, is yet satisfactory 
and convenient for the average general course. Moreover, 
following each map exercise, there is provided ample space 
for “Assignments and Notes,” the map exercises numbering 
fifteen per “notebook” or course. 

The Map Exercises, Syllabus, and Notebook in American 
History is well arranged as to time intervals, though it 
seems to the reviewer that devoting seven out of fifteen 
maps to the wars in our history is shifting the emphasis 
the wrong way, especially when there is no provision at all 
for a map to illustrate our social, economic, and industrial 
development. 

Similarly with the exercises in European History (to 
1714), in which just two maps are devoted to European 
History from the year 1000 to the year 1714, but which 
contains a special exercise on Palestine to 70 A. D. 

The problem of selection in a book such as the one on 
World History is unquestionably immense, and no selection 
could possibly please every user, but, even bearing this in 
mind, it still seems that the arrangement adopted is weak. 
There are eight exercises on the ancient and medieval 
periods (with Part B of Exercise II on Palestine), while 
the Americas are honored with only one, and Europe from 
1714 to the World War is ignored altogether. There are, 
however, an exercise each on “The Spread of European In- 
fluence in the East”; “The Partition of Africa”; and “Eu 
rope Before and After the World War.” 

The “Notebook” on Ancient History escapes these criti- 
cisms, being well arranged and selected, and covering the 
period from ancient Egypt to the time of Charlemagne. 

The shortcomings indicated are not as bad as they might 
seem, for there is nothing to prevent the instructor from 
adding to or subtracting from the exercises whatever may 
seem desirable, for the maps as such are excellent and very 
easily adaptable to any particular needs. It is believed 
that this series of map studies is a decidedly useful and 
timely addition to the materials now available in the teach- 
ing of history. 


Ginn and 


Water C. LANGSAM. 
Columbia University. 


“Boss” Tweed—The Story of a Grim Generation. 
Tilden Lynch. Boni & Liveright, 1927. 433 pp. 

Whatever may be its certain historical 
niceties, a book about Tweed and his generation, written in 
the journalese tongue, by an enthusiastic author, is certain 
to interest many readers and provoke thought in at least 
a few. 

Except where a staccato style and a subordination of 
clarity to the dramatic make for obscurity, the verve of 
the author carries him along through the period in a swing 
ing narrative. In biographic quality this book is quite 
uneven. One detects something of a flair for Tweed at the 


By Denis 


remissness in 


outset, but by the beginning of the eighth chapter the 
author has given himself over to the “grim generation.” 
He returns to biography anon (Chaps. 15, 16, 23, 24); then 
back to the generation again; and finally finishes (Chaps, 
26-31) on Tweed a la tremulo. 

To all political mathematicians who, like Tweed, feel that 
observation has taught them that “a faithless servant of 
the people has greater opportunities for gain than the 
average successful business man” (p. 91), Tweed’s creed 
and precepts may be useful. “Money is the unfailing 
arbiter of human differences” (p. 17). “The game must be 
played in accordance with the rules” (p. 62). “Always pin 
the last line on your opponent” (p. 63). Use “showman- 
ship” (p. 63). If you have political ambitions, decline “to 
be influenced by money alone” (p. 70). Understand “the 
mass mind” (p. 74). Acquire a “demagogic tone....a muted 
blare of brasses” (pp. 77-78). “Be a gregarious Gotham- 
ite” (p. 92). In addition, remain regular if you want to 
get anywhere in your organization (p. 201). When you 
appoint men to office not only “exact a price for the place 
in advance, but insist on receiving a generous part of the 
graft” as it comes in (p. 205). Never confuse publie and 
private morality (p. 213); be a master of convention prac- 
tice (p. 220), and acquire a personal machine as well as a 
major label (p. 112). Finally, when you have climbed these 
dizzy heights, find security in the belief that the inhabitants 
of a city “do not care for, or speak about, anything three 
days after it has happened” (p. 148). A close application 
of these principles gave the Tweed ring a heyday of thirty 
months, and certain luminaries of the Harding administra- 
tion a holiday of which the extent not yet has been deter- 
mined. 

When an author adopts descriptive, rather than analytic, 
biography and safeguards himself with addenda of an 
entire generation, he can roam at large pretty freely for 
his effects. He can let interesting ladies operate, flirt, and 
orate through the pages, as do Madame Restell, Josie Mans- 
field, and Victoria Woodhull in these. He can give us vivid 
sketches of political gangdom, volunteer fire departments, 
water-throwing contests, the Black Horse Cavalry, usurpa- 
tion of the streets by pigs, cattle, and barricades, and the 
venality of the press. But for the real touch of genius 
read of the furnishings Tweed so carefully selected for his 
suite at the Delavan House, of his fondness for flowers and 
canaries, especially of the “gleaming porcelain cuspidors, 
decorated with sprays of roses” (p. 288). The only thing 
the book lacks is an adequate explanation of Tweed: the 
stages by which he gave himself to the doctrine that cor- 
ruption is essential to success: how he combined intense 
superstition with a liberal attitude toward religion: why 
Tweed decided Congress was not his field; and, above all, 
how he could stretch his imagination to a point where he 
could ignore the “cohesive power of the public plunder” 
when directed against his own liberation. The final note 
of “Boss Tweed” is more than fitting, it is the rascality of 
reformers. 

JEANNETTE P. Nicnors. 


Christian Missions and Oriental Civilizations, A Study in 
Culture Contacts. By Maurice T. Price, Ph.D. Pri- 
vately printed, Shanghai, 1924. G. E. Stechert and Co., 
New York. 500 pp., 62 pp., xxvi pp. 

‘hina and Foreiqn Powers, An Historical Review 
Relations. By Sir Frederick Whyte. Oxford Univ. 
Press, New York Branch, 1927. 38 pp., 40 pp. 

Dr. Price’s meaty volume is an admirable objective study 

of the whole range of socio-psychological reactions of alien 


of Their 


peoples, from primitive tribes to the complex groups repre- 
sented by high-caste Hinduism and Mohammedanism, to the 
Christian church’s version of Occidental culture. The study 
treats not only of the directly evangelistic work of the 
Christian church in the Orient, and to an extent in Africa 
also, but as well of the educational and medical services 
which the church has added to its equipment. Dr. Price 
provides a good brief outline of his work in his Introduc- 
tion, in which he says: “In the body of the book a bird’s- 
eye view is taken, first, of the different ways in which non- 
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Christian peoples act and feel about the Christian church’s 
attempt to proselyte them. It is immediately evident that 
group relationships and loyalties are a crucial factor in 
their attitudes. In order to get into closer grip with other 
important factors, those reactions which are initial and 
temporary are dealt with separately, so as to avoid con- 
fusing them with the more permanent responses which are 
the concern of the rest of the volume. These latter are 
now divided into the non-approving and approving re- 
sponses, the one set dropping out of view after its analysis 
has been taken up, and the other set leading on in some 
cases through a transition period to conversion and mem- 
bership in the alien group.” 

Sir Frederick Whyte’s short review gives in printed form 
an address which he delivered in July, 1927, at the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations conference at Honolulu, and is 
published under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. ‘The address deals primarily with 
British relations with China and appended to it are nine 
documents all relevant to the main body of the text, and 
most of them concerning the course of British and Chinese 
relations in the last year and a half. The volume might 
not unjustly be classed as “Apolgia,” but it is justification 
of a generally high order and establishes, or seeks to estab- 
lish, its claims to reasonableness by occasional admissions 
of short-sightedness or muddled thinking in British policy. 
The Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902, for instance, is con- 
sidered by the auihor to have been a remarkable piece of 
diplomacy, giving effective expression to the settled British 
policy of preserving the peace of Europe, but “that—in 
September, 1905, Japan stood where Russia had been in 
February, 1904; and with Russian rights acquired Russia’s 
spirit—was due to two things, the weakness of China and 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance.” That this latter situation 
was not to be viewed as an unmixed advantage is gathered 
from the author’s further remark that from this time, 
“Japan became the menace of the Far East.” One of the 
major theses of the volume, that Britain has always main- 
tained the position simply of a “Trading power” in relation 
to China, is by no means proven by a statement of the 
“fact”; and the proposition leads further to such curious 
statements as the following: “Ihe trading powers, in their 
turn, deemed it necessary, with each encroachment by Rus- 
sia and Japan, to preserve ‘the balance of power, or to 
seek ‘compensation, by making renewed demands upon 
China.” ‘That these demands were frequently of anything 
but a “trading” character is apparently overlooked. 

Wicsur L. WittiaMs. 

Columbia University. 

The Colonization of New Zealand. By J. S. Marais. Ox- 
ford University Press, London, 1927, xii, 384 pp. 

Among those phases of British expansion that have at- 
tracted scarcely the attention they deserve are the inter- 
esting attempts at directed colonization. The close connec- 
tion of the Wakefield scheme with English social and eco- 
nomic conditions gives it a domestic as well as an imperial 
significance. Within the past few years, years in which 
the best brains in England have been wasted, to a certain 
extent, by application to the pressing problems of the hour, 
history no less than science and philosophy has been called 
in for consultation. Consciously or unconsciously, much 
historical writing of today mirrors an intense absorption 
in contemporary social conditions, and Clio puts on a prag- 
matic cloak over her intrinsic small clothes. 

The study under review affords an excellent example of 
pragmatic usage. Originally presented to Oxford Univer- 
sity as a doctoral dissertation, it stands as a pleasing con- 
trast to the general run of those opera magni as we know 
them. The treatment is not unworthy of the subject. The 
subject is one of the keystones of British imperial history. 
The Wakefield colonization system once described by Mr. 
Graham Wallas has “an excellent example of conscious 
political thought,” has already been studied in connection 
with Australian history. It was high time that its relation 
to New Zealand origins and development was set forth. 
This book satisfies that need. 


Dr. Marais has here organized a great many interesting 
facts into a valuable critique of the Wakefield system, 
without treating that system unsympathetically. Specula- 
tion as to how New Zealand might have developed had there 
been no Gibbon Wakefield is of course bound to trouble 
the reader. On the other hand, however, there is no deny- 
ing what Wakefield did accomplish. He worked under 
tremendous odds, not the least of which was his own per- 
sonality. He had stupid colleagues, obstinate opponents, 
and a somewhat unsavory past. His scheme ran into all 
kinds of conservatism, official and private, that was pos- 
sible. And behind much of the opposition looms large the 
figure of Sir James Stephen. Stephen was an able man, a 
bulwark against imperialism, and his scanty appearance in 
these pages impels one to ask the wherefore of his opposi- 
tion to Wakefield, a query which Dr. Marais unfortunately 
does not anticipate. Certainly, if co-operation between 
Stephen and Wakefield had developed, the early history of 
New Zealand would have been much happier. 

The colonization of New Zealand is one of the first evi- 
dences of the reaction against empire which was one of the 
significant consequences of the American Revolution. ‘The 
official attitude still expressed the anti-imperialism of an 
earlier generation, but numerous individuals, both in and 
out of politics, were breaking ground for the seventies and 
eighties. Many of these “colonizers of 1830,” for example, 
Wakefield, Durham, and Buller, were playing an interested 
part in various of the British colonies. Curiously, these 
very imperialists were counted radicals in domestic politics. 
Though all of us may not be quite so convinced of their 
disinterestedness as Dr. Marais, there is no doubt but that 
their appreciation of the inevitability of expansion is a 
tribute to their foresight. They organized their group as 
efficiently as their finances permitted, with agents to create 
interest in the project, committees for propaganda, and 
even spectacular dinners, The attitude of the government 
by contrast is most unfortunate. 
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The misfortune of this difference is best attested by the 
working of the scheme. When Wakefield outlined his plans 
of comparatively high-priced land as opposed to free land 
in order to guarantee an adequate labor supply, he counted 
on the neutrality if not the aid of the government; as also 
when he proposed to devote part of the proceeds from 
the sale of land to sponsoring the emigration of a selected 
group. But when the government stepped in with its policy 
of half-hearted annexation, its incompetent governors, and 
its sentimental native policy, the trouble began. Restric- 
tions were placed on settlement, on the purchase of land, 
and on self-government. Mutual recrimination for subse- 
quent disasters flew back and forth, with the settlers gen- 
erally disgusted at both parties. As the company ran into 
hard times its own leaders split into factions, with Wake- 
field retaining an uncompromising confidence in the poten- 
tial efficacy of his system to the very end. 

It should be remembered, however, that certain forces 
over which neither the government nor the company had 
complete control were at work. As soon as the settlers 
discovered that herding paid better and was easier than 
agriculture, there was no stopping the transition, and 
Wakefield opposed this. ‘The Maoris, furthermore, were a 
highly developed people. ‘The distance from England was 
great. And, finally, the missionaries, whom Dr. Marais 
respects none too much, were in New Zealand in consider 
able force. Their influence with the government was great, 
their native policy was precise, and their attitude toward 
the New Zealand Company was bitter. Such factors must 
be considered in adjudging the Wakefield system. 

Among other features briefly treated by Dr. Marais are 
the rapid constitutional development and the entertaining 
story of the two religious colonies at Canterbury and Otago. 
These last two colonies had no better success as directed 
colonies than the earlier attempts, though they were not 
under the aegis of the New Zealand Company. An excel- 
lent estimate of Sir George Grey is given in these pages, 
wherein it can be seen that though Grey was a great ad 
ministrator, he was not a great imperialist. 

The book is well written, though one might quarrel with 
the steady use of “souls” for people. If the price per 
acre given on page 53 is correct, then we wonder that 
Wakefield had any success. $500 per acre is a bit steep. 
The bibliography and references are excellent. 

Cuaries F. Mutter. 

University of Missouri. 


Troy and Paeonia, With Glimpses of Ancient Balkan His 
tory and Religion. By Grace Harriett Muacurdy. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, 1925. 259 pp. 

Archaeological discoveries in the Aegean and the de 
cipherment of the Hittite documents have shed an entirely 
new light on the old problem of the historicity of Homer 
and the Greek legends. Slowly but apparently surely the 
heroes are emerging from the darkness of myth into the 
bright day of history. Coincident with this has taken place 
a new study and revaluation of Greek religious practices 
and their origin by a group whose leading exponents are 
Gilbert Murray and Jane Harrison. Scholars have not been 
a unit in accepting and following these new concepts of 
history and religion, but Professor Macurdy has been 
brought thoroughly into line with them. In the present 
volume are to be found essays dealing with the Trojan 
part of the question and with closely connected studies in 
the religion of Asia Minor and its possible Balkan back 
ground. Many of the essays have been published in maga 
zine form before, but are here presented reworked in book 
form. 

The first essay, “The God-built Walls and the Builder 
Gods,” after a review of the archaeological history of the 
hill of Hissarlik, with its evident northern affiliations, refers 
the city built by the Trojans and destroyed by Heracles 
to Troy V, and explains the legend of Apollo and Poseidon 
by claiming that the Dardanians, northern worshippers of 
the sun and river gods, were the builders of those magnifi- 
cent walls, against which the Achaeans hurled themselves 
so long in vain. 


There follows then a series of chapters (II-V1) dealing 
with the important elements in the Trojan alliance, Ly- 
kians, Dardanians, ‘Trojans, and Paeonians. By a careful 
study of locations, customs, names, and religious ideas, with 
particular attention to the place of the horse in culture and 
to the worship of the sun, the author establishes the north- 
ern origin of these tribes, their relation to the Greeks 
themselves, and the economic elements, particularly trade 
route considerations, which led to their presence in the 
league for the defense of Troy. 

The rest of the book is concerned with the gods and the 
rituals of their worship. A careful study of the Paeonian 
god of healing and the sun, Paeon, with his Thracian affilia- 
lions, is followed by a study of the identity of Helios and 
Hades, Paeon and Phoebus Apollo, god of purification, 
and, at the same time, destroyer, and the river god, Posei 
don, all of whom contribute to the classic conception of 
Apollo himself. Similar studies of Artemis and Leto 
follow. 

Religious practices, such as the spinning of wool for its 
magic value in reproduction, methods of averting evil 
through the cock, the sun, amber, and the giving of fitting 
names, are treated from their philological and anthropologi 
cal background after the manner of Jane Harrison. 

fhe author then reviews the development of the Hyper- 
borean legend by establishing its Balkan origin, the primi 
tive meaning of the word “beyond the mountains,” and the 
varied influences which contributed later to the classic 
picture. 

\ chapter on “The Northern Muses and the Spirits of 
the Water” deals with the origin of the spring spirits and 
their identity with the Charites and the Horae of Greek 
mythology, and concludes the book. 

The product is a work of fine scholarship, as 
expected from its authorship, of brilliance in conception, 
and of great suggestiveness and value. It is not a book 
for beginners. No one should approach it without some 
knowledge of that group of writings from which its funda- 
mental ideas spring. A map would have added much to its 
clarity. One may not agree with all its conclusions, may 
regard some of its arguments as strained, or its minor 
points not proved as yet. But these very differences pro- 
voke thought, and, in its main conclusions, it seems sound, 
a noteworthy contribution to the fascinating problem of 
the origins of Greek culture, particularly in its religious 
aspects. 


was to be 


Watriace EE, CaLtpwe.i. 


University of North Carolina. 


The Renaissance of the Twelfth 
Homer Haskins. Harvard 
bridge, 1927. 437 pp. 

Professor Haskins is far too modest in his preface, where 
he supposes a title like the “Renaissance in the Twelfth 
Century” will be somewhat shocking, for, have we not 
traditionally thought of the long period of darkness that 
was only dispelled by the brilliancy of the Italian Renais- 
sance? I say he is too modest, for those who are acquainted 
with the previous work of Professor Haskins must have 
easily been converted to his position and have long since 
been rendered shock-proof. 

For those who have not had the opportunity to read the 
more detailed treatments of medieval culture by the present 
author and Professor Lynn Thorndike, to mention only 
two, this survey should be of especial service, Despite the 
lacunae that still exist in many parts of this wide field, it 
is a work that had to be done, and probably no one in 
America was better qualified for the undertaking. For 
those whose busy round of duties in teaching undergraduate 
classes precludes any extensive examination of the litera- 
ture of this subject, the treatment of Professor Haskins 
will be a welcome boon. Even the best of the textbooks 
are rather thin on the twelfth-century revival of learning, 
and the material 
many a teacher from the embarrassment that results from 
“subject exhaustion.” 


Charles 
Press, Cam 


Century. By 
University 


pread before us here will probably save 
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Assuming that the “art and vernacular literature of the 
epoch are better known” the author confines himself “to 
the Latin side of this renaissance, the revival of learning in 
the broadest sense—the Latin classics and their influence, 
the new jurisprudence and the more varied historiography, 
the new knowledge of the Greeks and Arabs, and its effects 
upon western science and philosophy, and the new institu 
tions of learning, all seen against the background of the 
century’s centres and materials of culture.” With a 
generous sweep Professor Haskins pictures the economic 
and general cultural features of his large canvas showing 
that this new life of the twelfth century “reaches far back 
into the eleventh century and even earlicr.” Until its more 
frequent contact, with Greek and Arabic culture this 
“renaissance is a Latin movement, a revival of Roman law, 
of the Latin classics, of Latin poetry, of a philosophy and 
theology which root in Boethius and the Latin Fathers.” 
Greater intimacy with a more varied culture enlarged the 
content of this learning and stimulated eager minds to seek 
a richer life of the spirit even beyond the confines of 
orthodox Christianity. Kings and princes, bishops and 
merchants, individually and collectively, all contributed to 
foster these intellectual interests. ‘That learning which had 
a practical application in medicine, jurisprudence, and 
theology eventually crowded out “useless” pursuits although 
the conflict was long drawn out. “It was not religion” 
says Haskins, “but logic and practical interests that proved 
the most dangerous enemies of the classics and finally 
killed the classical renaissance of the twelfth century,” 
since no leisure remained for the study of letters. Among 
the finest achievements of this age was the creation of 
more advanced educational institutions. Ripening quickly 
into universities, these schools were at once the result of 
the “expansion of knowledge” and the cause for further 
enlargement of its domain. 

Here and there is a looseness of statement not usually 
found in the work of Professor Haskins. Appealing to a 
wider audience sometimes makes specialists less cautious. 
Is it true that no “notable advances” were made in mathe- 
matics between Leonard of Pisa and Descartes (312)? 
Is it merely typographical carelessness that left off the 
quotation marks from “Dark Ages” on page 24 and used 
them on page 17, or did the earlier page indicate a certain 
skepticism about the “darkness” of this period which was 
less certain in the following pages? It is perhaps a little 
unfortunate that a writer who has done so much to upset 
traditional historical viewpoints of major importance 
should perpetuate a few of minor significance. Almost any 
other quotation in the eighteenth century except Patrick 
Henry’s would have served his purpose to show the influ- 
ence of classical writers. A French traveler whose journal 
appeared in the American Historical Review, 1921, was a 
witness of this now historic scene in 1765 and he: records no 
such statement as “Caesar had his Brutus,” ete. Then 
again, why continue to spell it “mediaeval” when Professor 
Burr has shown that contemporary usage sanctions only 
“medieval”? I wonder if fear of excessive expense pre- 
vented the inclusion of a map which would have pointed 
out the centres of learning and the channels of communica- 
tion? Do I wonder too much? The wonder of it all is 
that this difficult job was done so well. 

Micuaet Kraus. 

College of City of New York, 


Tests and Measurements in High School Instruction. By 
G. M. Ruch and G. D. Stoddard. World Book Com 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y., 1927. xix, 381 pp. 

This book is without doubt one of the most important and 
useful of the contributions that have been made to the 
literature of educational measurement in many years. It 
has been my pleasure to review two other volumes written 
by Professor Ruch, and it is a real pleasure to note in this 
jointly written work those evidences of scientific integrity 
and of clear distinction between scientific evidence and 
speculation, which readers have learned to associate with 
these authors’ previous contributions. 


Ihe title of the book is misleading in so far as it may 
suggest that teachers above or below the high school level 
should look elsewhere for measurement wisdom. More than 
one-half of its content is just as valuable for elementary 
school and college teachers as it is for high school teachers. 

Part Two (pp. 71-247) is a well-conceived and compre- 
hensively executed compendium of, and helptul commentary 
upon, high school tests by subjects. The illustrations and 
descriptions involve tests in most of the branches of Mathe- 
matics, English, science, foreign languages, social studies, 
and vocational subjects; and the last three chapters of Part 
‘Two are devoted to a most informing review of survey 
tests, intelligence tests, and Junior High School tests. 

But one cannot read the inclusively pertinent pages of 
Parts One, Three, and Four without wishing that the title 
were one that would be as inviting to college and elemen- 
tary school teachers as it is to high school people. ‘Those 
who know how sorely needed are such expositions as these 
in the college and elementary levels, and who join the 
present reviewer in lamenting the restrictive aspect of the 
title, may “speak out aloud” on this point, because the 
authors can hardly be offended by the criticism that they 
have written far beyond the title in both directions. 

Part One includes a chapter on the history and present 
status of measurement, two chapters on the uses and limi- 
tutions of tests in the high schools, and a fourth chapter 
on criteria for the selection of educational tests. These 
four chapters are a gold mine for all who are interested 
in measurement. They are throughout clearly written, are 
exceedingly helpful to both experienced and inexperienced 
readers of measurement literature, and show a discriminat- 
ing regard for the reader’s time. Part Three embraces 
three highly useful chapters on informal objective examina- 
tion methods, and Part Four is, without doubt, the best 
and most comprehensive treatise on the construction of 
educational and mental tests that has appeared in print. 

Ben D. Woon. 

Columbia University. 
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Book Notes 


The acuteness of the agrarian problem in the United 
States since the World War has attracted the attention ot 
an increasing number of scholars who seriously desire to 
get at the root of the difficulty or difficulties which confront 
our agricultural population. Russell C. Engberg’s Indus 
trial Prosperity and the Farmer (The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1927. xiii, 236 pp.) and Clara Eliot’s 7he 
Farmer's Campaign for Credit (D. Appleton and Company, 
New York and London, 1927. xii, 312 pp.) represent work 
of two of these scholars. Mr. Engberg’s volume is one of 
the publications of the Institute of Economics, and in it 
he has sought to ascertain three things: (1) To what extent 
do farm prosperity and depression go hand in hand with 
the cycles of prosperity and depression which characterize 
the history of industry and finance? (2) Is it worth while 
for farmers to attempt to adjust their po policies 
to changes in demand or costs predicated on business fore 
casts? And (3) are the remedies suggested for business 
cycles likely to prove effective in stabilizing agricultural 
production and prices? About half the volume is given 
over to a discussion of these questions as applying to agri- 
culture as a whole. To support and illustrate his findings 
in connection with the generel discussion, he traces in con- 
siderable detail the influence of business cycles on the prices 
of four representative commodities: cotton, corn, hogs, and 
wheat. As a result of his investigations, Mr. Engberg con 
cludes (1) that the fluctuations in domestic business con 
ditions do not demonstrably cause agricultural depressions; 
(2) that it is distinctly not worth while for farmers to 
attempt to adjust their production policies to changes in 
demand or costs predicated on business forecasts; and (3) 
that the flattening out of the business cycle, if such should 
ever occur, will help the farmer but little. 

Miss Eliot’s monograph, as the title implies, deals with 
another phase of the problem; namely, the difficulties which 
the farmer experiences in obtaining credit. Specifically, 
she has sought to discover to what extent farmers are jus 
tified in their sense of being discriminated against by the 
financial mechanism, and (2) to evaluate the measures 
which have been taken or proposed to meet the farmers’ 
financial problem. To accomplish this double purpose she 
has examined the historical background of the farmers’ 
relations with the money and credit system, analyzed the 
machinery existing prior to 1921 for supplying credit to 
agriculture, and summarized the efforts which have been 
made to solve the problems in more recent years. She 
presents a wealth of evidence in support of her conclusion 
that the real difficulty lies in certain defects of our present 
banking system. 

Both studies constitute real contributions and should be 
read by every person who really desires to know more about 
one of our most serious domestic problems. 


The story of the first recorded journey across the North 
American Continent north of Mexico forms the central 
theme of Professor Hume Wrong’s Sir Alexander Macken- 
zie (Macmillan, Toronto, 1927, 171 pp., $1.00). A _ brief 
life, the exploration of the Mackenzie River in 1789, dis- 
cussion of Mackenzie’s services as geographer and fur 
trader, and an estimate of his statesmanlike qualities in 
the matter of British expansion westward to the Pacific 
complete the volume. Naturally, there is great reliance 
on Mackenzie's Voyages, but the other printed materials 
have been drawn on, and of the whole an excellent story 
Mackenzie himself seldom succeeded in raising his 
narrative in literary quality above the bareness of a log- 
book. Professor Wrong has combined historical accuracy 
with proportion and literary charm. His small volume will 
be of interest to all students of American exploration and 
the fur trade.—J. B. B. 


made. 


Rosser Howard Taylor’s Slaveholding in North Carolina: 
An Economic View (University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, 1926. 103 pp.) is a valuable monographic con- 


tribution to our growing economic literature of the ante- 
bellum South. Mr. Taylor first shows that North Carolina, 
perhaps more than any of the other slaveholding states, 
was divided into a number of well-defined economic dis- 
tricts, and that consequently a variety of practices in the 
work and management of slaves existed. And it is with 
these several practices that his study is chiefly concerned. 
By recourse to plantation records he also presents a wealth 
of information on some of the chief problems which con- 
fronted slave owners in the management of their establish- 
ments. Finally, he raises the question of the profitableness 
of slavery in the several districts at different periods. More 
studies of this character are needed. 


The third volume of William Watts Folwell’s A History 
of Minnesota (Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, 1926, 
xiii, 605 pp.) covers the sixty years since the close of the 
Civil War. Although social and economic factors are by 
no means neglected, the book is heavily weighted on the 
political and administrative side. ‘The material for the 
volume, like the earlier ones, has been drawn almost entirely 
from primary sources, and the maps and illustrations show 
careful selection. While the volume is interesting and well 
made, one cannot escape the feeling that it is not quite on 
t par with its predecessors. Perhaps a period so full of 
growth and happenings made the task of selection and 
arrangement more arduous and less satisfactory. 


Harry W. Laidler’s A History of Socialist Thought 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1927. xxii, 713 
pp.) is one of the most valuable books of its kind that has 
appeared in recent years. Much has been written on 
Socialism, but nothing that answered the purpose that the 
present volume does; namely, (1) setting forth the main 
tenets of each important school of Socialism; (2) distin- 
guishing these schools one from the other and noting the 
influence of each school upon the others; (3) presenting 
some of the social forces leading to the rise and decline of 
various tendencies in the Socialist movement; (4) describ- 
ing some of the more important personalities whose activi- 
ties have helped shape their respective schools of thought; 
(5) summarizing the main events in the progress of the 
Socialist parties in various lands; and (6) briefly analyzing 
some of the movements closely allied to Socialism which 
aim at social reconstruction. Beginning with the pre- 
cursors of the Utopian Socialists, the author presents in 
clear and succinct fashion the various schools of thought 
and the contribution of each to both from a theoretical and 
a practical standpoint. Despite its general excellence of 
arrangement and presentation, one wonders = Christian 
Socialism is labeled an “allied” movement. The chapter 
summaries as well as the selected references are certain to 
prove helpful to those who use the volume as a text, 


Every person interested in the social and literary history 
of the United States will find a wealth of material as- 
sembled in most unique manner in Dorothy Anne Dondore’s 
The Prairie and the Making of Middle America: Four 
Centuries of Description (The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, 1926. xiii, 472 pp.). With much detail the author 
has traced the influence of the Old West on literature, The 
earlier chapters abound in descriptions of the Mississippi 
Valley by explorers, missionaries, and travellers, all reveal- 
ing the character of the country and the reasons for its 
settlement. The later chapters portray frontier life as it 
was expressed in American and foreign novels, plays, short 
stories, ballads, campaign and minstrel songs, narrative 
poems, and free verse. The book throughout is character- 
ized by breadth of view and painstaking scholarship. 


The aim of Sir John A. R. Marriott in his manual on 
Empire Settlement (Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, New York, 1927, 136 pp.) is to stimulate an active 
interest in his readers in overseas settlement. Such a work, 
from its very nature, can have only an academic interest 
for Americans. But the author is intensely earnest in his 
belief that “the downfall of the British Empire is to be 
averted” (p. 96) only through a large migration from over- 
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populated Britain to the sparsely inhabited dominions. The 
problem has two aspects: only thus can England make an 
economic recovery; only thus can British subjects hope to 
control the expanses of Canada and Australia. ‘The book 
is intended not only to arouse a passive curiosity about 
empire settlement, but also to give the prospective emi- 
grant a very practical knowledge of the relative advantages 
of the various dominions, the financial aid which he may 
expect, specific information about means of transportation, 
and the addresses of bureaus which will give him training 
and advice. It is difficult not to share the author’s enthu- 
siasm, but at times his patriotism leads him into extrava- 
gant statements, particularly when he predicts for Canada 
a population “in the not distant future of one hundred 
millions of men and women” (p. 50).—J. G. G. 


To say that A Political and Social History of England, 
by F. C, Dietz (Macmillan Co., New York, 1927. 772 pp.), 
is likely to lend itself admirably to college courses in Eng 
lish history is not to give unmixed praise. Many there are 
who will feel inclined to quarrel with the rapid treatment 
accorded the early period. ‘Twenty-three pages on the pre- 
Norman epoch and one hundred and twelve pages on the 
pre-Tudor period seem hardly courteous. Yet without 
doubt that proportion will satisfy the demands of many 
survey courses in this field. For the modern part the book 
is as full as its rivals, especially on the economic and social 
side, as might be expected from Professor Dietz, 'The place 
and influence of London in English development is noted; 
the “Industrial Revolution” is reduced from cataclysmic to 
more evolutionary proportions. On the other hand, politics, 
foreign and domestic, religion, and culture get their meed 
of treatment and in no isolated fashion. The development 
of the empire constitutionally, economically, and otherwise 
is justly apportioned and skillfully interwoven with the 
changing course of affairs at home. The story of the war, 
its background, and counsequences, is sanely and justly 
told. As a textbook for modern English history the book 
is a balanced, unified ration, well written, and with excel- 
lent bibliographical guides. 


Within its limits Europe in the Nineteenth Century, 1789- 
1914, by A. J. Grant and Harold Temperley (Longmans, 
Green and Co., London, 1927; 569 pp.), is a fairly satis- 
factory book. Its most serious defects, however, tend to 
nullify its excellent qualities and to raise the query as to 
whether another such text on this period was necessary. 
Omission of wars might “reduce the story to an absurdity,” 
but neglect of the expansion of industrialism is hardly less 
ridiculous. The culture motif is lost after the first chapter 
in the crescendo of wars and treaties. Russia is apparently 
a mere adjunct of Europe, since little attention is paid 
thereto. The period 1815-1848 receives scarcely more than 
a page a year, becoming a “forgotten half-century.” On 
the other hand, the French Revolution and Napoleon re- 
ceive treatment adequate in space and scope. Southeastern 
Europe is elucidated in a fashion too rarely seen. The 
background of the war is estimated without controversy or 
marked injustice. And the authors have succeeded in main- 
taining their ideal of “an international standpoint through- 
out.” As a text the book suffers from a multiplicity of 
detail from which even a straightforward narrative can- 
not rescue it. If we are to have merely a bird’s-eye view, 
let it at least be from the top of the hill and not through 
a laboratory microscope. The table of contents supple- 
ments a perfunctory index. 


By revising and enlarging his Economic Development of 
the United States (D. Appleton and Company, New York, 
1927, xxii, 771 pp.), which was first published in 1922, Pro- 
fessor Isaac Lippincott has greatly enhanced what had 
already proved to be a useful text. The most notable 
changes include revision of statistical tables, an added 
chapter on the period since the World War, and thirty or 
forty maps, charts, and other illustrative materials in which 
the first edition was sadly lacking. The general arrange- 
ment of the volume, however, has not been changed, 


The new and revised edition of Annie S. Peck’s Industrial 
and Commercial South America (Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York, 1927, xvii, 489 pp.), which first appeared 
in 1922, does not differ materially from the first edition. 
It has, however, been brought up to date in so far as 
statistics relative to resources, industries, and agencies of 
communication are concerned. Both business men and 
students will find it a very useful compendium. 


Crowell’s Handbook for Readers and Writers is a handy 
volume dictionary of famous characters and plots in legend, 
fiction, drama, opera, and poetry, together with notes con- 
cerning the principal works of important authors, publica- 
tion dates, familiar allusions and literary and journalistic 
terms (T. Y. Crowell Co., N. Y., 1925, 728 pp., $3.50). 
The volume is frankly based upon some older standard 
reference volumes like those of Brewer, but it also makes 
use of a number of recent works and is intended to justify 
its existence by the range of material included in a single 
volume and by the fact that it is particularly adapted to 
current American use. Most of the entries are necessarily 
very brief and the critical reviewer might well raise ques- 
tions about some points of inclusion and omission. The 
book is, however, a very convenient reference work, espe- 
cially useful for quick consultation and in the small library. 


Morrow’s Word Finder, by Paul G. Hugon, is an inter- 
esting and valuable reference volume, seeking to combine 
the most important elements of the dictionary, thesaurus, 
and synonym book. It is intended as a guide to modern 
usage, spelling, pronunciation, grammar, synonyms, word 
origins, etc., all in one alphabetical order. One may turn 
to the word laugh, for example, and find a paragraph of 
information about associated words and phrases, including 
the Latin root rideo and derivative English words, each 
being defined or its particular meaning illustrated. The 
total list of words is not very large, yet much information 
is included and even the more experienced writer and 
lecturer may find it helpful in the selection and discriminat- 
ing use of words. (William Morrow & Co., N. Y., 1927, 
120 pp. $4.00.) 


The Free-Lance Writer’s Handbook, edited by W. D. 
Kennedy and Margaret Gordon (Writer Pub. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1926, 395 pp., $5.00), includes a collection 
of articles on fiction, journalism, plays and scenarios, verse, 
criticism, humor, advertising, author and agent, and prac- 
tical aids to writers, while Part II is devoted to “The Liter- 
ary Markets”—magazines, book publishers, syndicates, and 
greeting card publishers. Most of the articles seem to be 
iddressed to the novice, although much useful information 
and suggestion for the more experienced is presented, while 
some of the chapters are the work of such outstanding 
figures as Henry Seidel Canby and Katherine Fullerton 
Gerould. The magazine list, occupying about 115 pages, 
is unclassified, and gives a short paragraph on the charac- 
ter and needs of each periodical, while the list of book 
publishers is also annotated. There is no index. 


Where and How to Sell Manuscripts, by William B. Mc- 
Courtie, a valuable manual for writers since its original 
publication in 1919, now appears in a fourth edition (Home 
Correspondence School, Springfield, Mass., 1927, 482 pp., 
$3.50). Most of the space is devoted to classified lists of 
periodicals, including numereus class and trade magazines, 
with notes about editorship, characteristics, and require- 
ments that are very comprehensive in the case of more im- 
portant publications. To each group of periodicals is 
prefixed a few paragraphs of general editorial introduc- 
tion. A list of Canadian and other foreign magazines and 
newspapers is included. Other useful sections continued 
in the new edition are lists of American and British book 
publishers, law of copyright, “authors” rights,” and calendar 
for seasonal articles. Topical and general indexes give 
ready access to the contents of this valuable manual for 
writers, both novices and professionals. 
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Desk Outline Maps For Every Need 


Double Size, (Size A): 10 x 15 in.: $1.30 a 100: 37 ets. for an envelope of 20 maps. 

Large Size, (Size B): 7% x 10 in.; 65 cts. a 100: 23 cts. for an envel ype of 20 maps. 

Small Size, Size C): 5% x 7% in.; 40 cts. a 100; 18 cts. for an evnelope of 20 maps. 
Carriage extra. 

The letters a, b, ¢, indicate the sizes in which each map is issued. Maps are not 
published in any size not so indicated. Maps may be ordered by giving the number 
and the letter to designate the size desired. 

Skeleton Outline Maps 193 a-b- Southern Mississippi Valley and Texas. 
171 -b- Southwestern United States 
232 -b-c Cuba. 

29 a-b- California 


Coast Lines and Political Divisions 
31 a-b-c The World. 
32 a-b-c Europe (boundaries of 1921). : , . 
33 a-b-c Asia. sl a-b- Connecticut. 
34 a-b-c Africa. 16 a-b- Delaware. 
35 a-b-c North America 241 a-b- Towa. 
36 a-b-c South America <7 a-b- Illinois. 
37 a-b-c Australia aa 1 > ke ot 

¢ » IInite ‘tate ~ti a-bD- assac setts. 
58 a-b-c United States. 248 a-b- Michigan. 
Maps With Stippled Water Area 229 a-b- Nevada. 


~ 1 ; : : 956 a-b- ' — 
TL a-b- The World (Mercator’s Projection i b- New Jersey. 
72 a-b- Europe . 258 a-b- New York (State of). 


*” a. = : 
73 a-b- Asia. = Ps ‘ — — 
74 a-b- Africa. -9) a-D- nnsyivania. 
75 a-b- North America 266 -b-c Philippines. 
bob, ; sey 273 a-b- Texas 
76 a-b- South America pnd ~y Sg acy ' 
77 a 3 170 a-b- Gulf of Mexico, Panama, et: 
77 a-b- Australia 172 a-b- West Indi 
78 a-b- United States Sea-i> WOE aes. 
7 9 on 173 a-b- Canada. 
Ceographical and Historical Desk 281 a City of Philadelphia (streets, et 
Maps—The Continents 282 a City of Philadelphia (ward lines 
100 a-b- The World (Mercator’s Projection Europe and ste Sub-Divisions 
101 a-b- Europe 101 a-b Europe physical features). 
102 a-b- Ain 89 a-b-c Europe (boundaries of 1914 
103 a-b- Africe 82 a-b-c Europe boundaries of 1921 
104 a-b- North A merica 111 a-b-c Europe (central and southern parts). 
. . “te 112 a-b- Central Europe (Charlemagne’s Em- 
105 a-b- South America “- I 
106 a-b- ustralia. pero. 
- dena A oe > 114 a-b Saltic Lands 
107 a-b- Pacific Ocean TP lt GP oe neo E ; 1E 
108 a-b- The World Divided at 60° East Long p BIO COUMICASCTh ma OEM om vastern 
Mediterranean. 
The United States 20 a-b-c British Isles. 
175 a-b-c The United States (State boundaries | a-b-c England. 
and physical features). 2 -b-e Scotland. 
a-b-c Ireland. [England). 


2 

, 

aa P ; oh (Sle . 24 a-b-c France and the Netherlands (wi 

The United States in Three Sections ne " sp F : _ _ ” sec tee aes with 
a-b-c Germany 


== , ~~ > . » 
177 a-b-c Eastern United States (east of Mis 6 -b- Austria-Ilungary and the Danube 


sissippi). Valley 
178 a-b-c Mississippi Valley. 


12 
] ’ 
| » 
176 a-b-c United States (State boundaries onl, 12: 
l y 
| y 
| ’ 





7 ; ae 
179 a-b-c Pacific Coast and Plateau States. ae . — 
Sections of United States and 130 a-b-c Greece and Aigean Sea. 
North America 132 a-b-c Italy. 
185 a-b-c New England Ancient History and Special Subiects 
186 -b Coast of New England (for setth 113 a-b-c Mediterranean World. 
ments). 134 a-b- Roman Empire 
187 a-b-c Middle Atlantic States. 133 -b- Central Italy (early Roman History). 
195 -b Middle States Settlements. 142 -b-c Ancient Rome (City 
188 a-b-c South Atlantic States. I3l -b- Greece (Continental). 
189 -b- Coast of Southern States (for early 143 -b-c Ancient Athens. 
settlements). 135 a-b-c Eastern World (Alexander’s Empire). 
194 a-b- Eastern Virginia (for Civil War). 138 a-b-c Palestine. 
190 a-b- Mississippi Valley, Northern section. 140 -b-c Egypt. 
191 a-b- Northeastern Mississippi Valley. 148 a-b- India. 
192 a-b- Northwestern Mississippi Valley. 149 a-b- China. 
Samples Cheerfully furnished Free of Charge 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


1623 RANSTEAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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The Pocket Oxford Dictionary of Current English, com 
piled by F. G. Fowler and H. W. Fowler, has made its 
appearance in an American edition, revised by Prof. George 
Van Santvoord, of the University of Buffalo, with the 
advice of Prof. G. P. Krapp, of Columbia University. This 
little volume justifies the use of superlatives, being an ex 
cellent reference work, printed in very handy and attrac- 
tive format. ‘The vocabulary includes about 20,000 words 
in current use, unencumbered by the usual odds and ends 
appearing in many small dictionaries and based on the 
famous Oxford English Dictionary. ‘The pronunciation 
system is very simple and the etymology is a bare state- 
ment of ultimate origin. American standards are followed 
in spelling, pronunciation, and idioms, the English usage 
being noted when the variation might be of special interest. 
Although the volume is nominally based on the Concis¢ 
Oxford Dictionary, it is in many respects a new work, 
containing numerous words and phrases not included in 
the older volume. (Oxford University Press, 1927, 7 in 
by 4, 1030 pp., blue cloth, $2.00.) 


A German-English Dictionary, by the late Prof. C. G 
Brandt, of Hamilton College, has been published by G. E 
Stechert & Co. (N. Y., 1925, 962 pp.). This volume is 
the fruit of twenty years’ labor, not being a mere compila- 
tion from larger dictionaries. Ready for the printer in 
1915, its publication was delayed by the World War, but 
the book has profited by this delay, since the author used 
the opportunity to add a number of new terms brought 
into currency during the war period. The vocabulary is 
carefully. selected, the definitions brief and clear. It is 
one of the best German-English Dictionaries now available. 
One of its real merits is the clear and distinct type pag: 


Books on History and Government, Pub- 
lished in the United States from Septembe: 
24, to October 29, 1927 
Lisrep By Cuartes A, Coutoms, Px.D. 

AMERICAN HISTORY 
Becker, Carl I.. Our great experiment in democracy; a 


history of the United States. N. Y.: Harper. 34 
pp- $3.00, 


Dow, George F. ‘The art ind crafts in New England, 
1704-1775. ‘Topsfield, Mass.: The Wayside Press. 362 
yp. $5.00. 


Drysdale, Alexander B. R. Bennington’s book, the chroni 
cle of a New England Village. Bennington, Vt.: 
{The Author]. 93 pp. 

Hitchcock, Henry. Marching with Sherman [extracts from 
diaries of author]. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 
332 pp. $4.00. 

Huntington, Ellsworth and Whitney, L. F. 
of America, N. Y.: 
bibl.) $3.50, 

Rawson, Jonathan. 1776; a day by day story. N. Y.: 
Stokes. 488 pp. (4 p- bibl.) $38.00. 

Read, George W. A pioneer of 1850 [a journey from 
Missouri to California in 1850, ete.] Boston: Little, 
Brown. 211 pp. (9 p- bibl.) $3.50. 

Singmaster, Elsie. The book of the colonies. N. Y.: 
Doran. 256 pp. $2.00. 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

Bury, John B. and others, Editors. The Cambridge 
ancient history. Vol. of plates. N. Y.: Macmillan 
$22 pp- $7.00, 

Household, Horace W. Hellas, the forerunner. Vol. 1. 
\thens in her glory. N. Y.: Dutton. 229 pp. $1.20 

Ridder, A. de and Deonna, W. Art in Greece. N. Y:: 
Knopf. 407 pp. (9 p. bibl.) $6.00. 

Von der Osten, H, H. Explorations in Hittite Asia Minor; 
preliminary report. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press 
112 pp. 1.00. 


The builders 
William Morrow. 382 pp. (9 p. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 

Dance, E. H. Outlines of British social history. N. Y.: 
Longmans. 244 pp. $1.20. ’ 

Greville, Charles C. F. The Greville diary, including 
passages heretofore withheld from publication, 2 vols. 


Garden City, N. Y.: 
$10.00, 

Hakluyt, Richard. The principal navigations....of the 
English nation. Vols. 3 and 4. N. Y.: Dutton. 399, 
396 pp. $3.00 each. 

tobinson, Howard. A history of Great Britain. 


Doubleday, Page. 582, 615 pp. 


Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin, 960 pp. $4.25. 
Weigall, Arthur E. P. B. Wanderings in Anglo-Saxon 


Britain. N. Y.: Doran. 285 . $3.00. 

Willson, Beckles. The Paris embassy, 1815-1920 [a century 
of French-English diplomacy]. N. Y.: Stokes. 368 
pp. $5.00. 

Wilson, F. P. The plague in Shakespeare’s London. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 240 pp. $4.25. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Barnard, J. L. and Roorback, A. O. Epochs of world 
progress, pts. I and II. N. Y.: Holt. $1.40 each. 

Burpee, Lawrence J., Editor. Journals and letters of 
Pierre Gaultier de Varennes de La Vérendrye and his 
sons, with correspondence between the governors of 
Canada and the French court touching the search for 
the western sea. Toronto, Ontario: The Champlain 
Society. 571 pp. (9 p. bibl.) $10.00. 

Dietz, Frederick C. The industrial revolution. N. Y.: 
Holt. 122 pp. 85c. 

Keronbec, Marquise de. Memoirs, 1785-1858 [extracts from 
the diaries of a French lady of the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic eras]. N. Y. Ives Washburn. 231 pp. 
$2.50. 

McKinley, Albert E., and others. World history today. 
N. Y.: Am. Book Co. 859 pp. $1.92. 

Packard, Laurence B. The commercial revolution, 1400- 
1776. N. Y.: Holt. 112 pp. 85c. 

Palm, Franklin C. Politics and religion in sixteenth- 
century France. Boston: Ginn & Co. 310 pp. (14 p. 
bibl.) $2.00. 

Rodzianko, M. V. The reign of Rasputin; an empire's 
collapse. N. Y.: Stokes. 292 pp. $4.00. 

‘Taussig, Frank W. International trade. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan. 451 pp. $3.50. 








Current Events 


A new Edition, brought down 


to 1927, of the 
MACCOLL SYLLABUS 
OF 
CURRENT INTERNATIONAL 
EVENTS 
is now ready. Contains a sum- 
mary of world events up to the 
year 1927. Analyzes facts and 
events and places them in con- 
venient form for preparation for 


examinations, such as those of the 
New York Regents. 


Price, 25 cents a copy 


McKinley Publishing Co. 
1623 Ranstead Street 
Philadelphia 
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THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Boylston, Helen D, “Sister,” the war diary of a nurse. 
N. Y.: Ives Washburn. 202 pp. $2.00. 

Bradfield, B. A little book of the League of 
1920-1927, N. Y.: G. E. Stechert. 50c. 

Fayle, Charles E. The war and the shipping industry: 
New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 496 pp. $6.00. 

Grady, Henry F. British war finance, 1914-1919. N. Y.: 
Columbia Univ. Press. 316 pp. (5 p. bibl.) $5.00. 

Graham, Malbone W., Jr. New governments of eastern 
Europe. N. Y.: Holt. 835 pp- $4.00. 

rhomas, Lowell J. Count Luckner, the sea-devil [German 
submarine warfare]. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page. 318 pp- $2.50, 


Nations, 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

Newhall, Richard A. The Crusades. 
pp. 85c. 

Packard, Sidney R. Europe and the 
Innocent III. N. Y.: 


N. Y.: Holt. 120 


Church under 
Holt. 121 pp. 85c., 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Bishop, M, C., and Robinson, E. K. Map exercises, sylla 
bus, and notebook in ancient history. 64 pp. 

Map exercises, syllabus, and notebook in early 
Kuropean history. 64 pp. Ginn & Co. 56 
cents each. 

Bowden, Witt, and Nichols, toy F. 
tory of civilization. N. Y.: F. 
p. bibl.). $1.10. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Faculty of 
Nations of the world; 
their contributions to 
Barnes. 46 pp. $2.00. 

Celeste, Sister Mary. Practice tests in 
a. ¥ Macmillan. 219 pp. 

Kast, Edward M. Heredity and human affairs. N. Y 
Scribner. 332 pp. $3.50. 

Taylor, Griffith. Environment and race w. YF 
Univ 370 pp. $6.50. 

Thompson, J. Eric. The civilization of the Mayas.  Chi- 
cago: Field Museum. 110 pp. (2 p. bibl.). 75 cents. 

Walling, William E. ‘The Mexican question. N. Y.: 
Robins Press, 112 Fourth Avenue. 205 pp. $2.00 


Boston: 


Syllabus for the his 
S. Crofts. 219 pp. ( ] 


Public School No. 53 The 
a pageant designed to show 
civilization. ma mad A & 


American history. 


Oxford 


BIOGRAPHLTY 


Ludwig, Emil. Bismarck, the story of a fighter. Boston: 


Little, Brown. 677 pp. $5.00. 

\nderson, tobert§ G. Those quarrelsome Bonapartes. 
N. Y.: Century Co. 509 pp. $2.50. 

Hludleston, Francis J. Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne. In- 


dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 

Anthony, Katharine S. Catherine the Great. Garden City. 
N. ¥ Garden City Pub. Co. 331 pp. $1.00. , 

Drinkwater, John. Oliver Cromwell. N. Y.: Doran. 252 
pp. $2.50. 

Lee, Sir Sidney. King Edward VII; Vol. 2. The reign, 
22d January, 1901, to 6th May, 1910. N. Y.: Mae 
millan. 779 pp. $8.50. 

Ernst, Dr. Otto, editor. Franz Joseph as revealed by his 
letters. N, Y.: Stokes. 303 pp. $5.00. 

George III, King of Great Britain. The correspondence 
of George III from 1760 to December, 1783, 2 vols 


367 pp. (9 p. bibl.). $5.00 


N. Y.: Maemillan. 548, 548 pp. $8.00 each. 
Knaplund, Paul. Gladstone and Britain’s imperial policy 
N. Y.: Maemillan. 256 pp. (3 p. bibl.). $4.00 
Johnson, Gerald W. Andrew Jackson. N. Y.: Minton. 

Balch. 303 pp. $3.50. 


Hart, F. W. Abraham Lincoln. Pasadena, Calif.: 
News Pub. Co. 274 pp. $2.25. 

Starr, John W., Jr. Lincoln and the railroads. N. Y.: 
Dodd Mead. 338 pp. (13 p. bibl.). $3.00, 

Lucas-Dubreton, Jean. Louis XVIII. N. Y 
310 pp. $8.50. 


Star 


Putnam 


Bordeux, Vahdah Jean. Benito Mussolini—the man. 
N. Y.: Doran. 287 pp. $5.00. 

Smith, Arthur D. H. Commodore Vanderbilt. N. Y 
Macmillan. 339 pp. $5.00. 


Caldwell, Sir Charles Edward. Field Marshall Sir Henry 
Wilson, his life and diaries. 2 vols. N. Y.: Seribner. 
$76, 396 pp. $10,00. 


GOVERN MENT AND POLITICS 
Bruce, Harold R. American parties and politics. N. Y,; 


Holt. 421 pp. $3.00. 
Delaisi, Francis. Political myths and economic realities 
N. Y.: Viking Press. 463 pp. $4.00. 


Hasbrouck, Paul D. Party government in the House of 
Representatives. N. Y.: Macmillan 274 pp. (7 p 


bibl.). $2.25. 
McCown, A. C. The Congressional conference committee 
N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 274 pp. $4.50. 
Martin, C. E., and George, W. H. American government 
and citizenship. N. Y.: Knopf. 779 pp. $6.00. 


Pollock, James K. 
Me O03 


Readings in American 


Holt. 368 pp. $2.50. 


governinent 


Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 
Compitev By Lego F. Stock 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Theories of Civilization H. St. L. B. Moss (Quarterly 
Revie m, October). 
Montaigne and the State R. N. Carew Hunt (Edinburgh 


Review, October). 
The Relation of Religion to Historical Fact. 
Sperry (Hibbert Journal, October). 


Willard L. 


King Albert and the New Belgium. Dudley Heathcote 
(Fortnightly Review, October). 
The Reading Public and History. Hon. R. Erskine of 


Mar (London Quarterly Review, October). 

History in Pantomime. A. E. Dodd ‘History, October). 

Treaties of Guarantee J. W. Headlam-Morley 
bridae Historical Journal. II, No. 2). 

Egyptian Agricultural Labor under Ptolemny 
phus. William Westermann (Agricultural 
July). 

Literary Tradition and Early Greek Code-Makers. F., E. 
Adcock (Cambridge Historical Journal, II, No. 2). 

\thenian Democracy. M. Cary (J//istory, October). 

The Athenian Hoplite Force in 431 B. ¢ \. W. Gomme 
(Classical Quarterly, June-October). 

\lexander the Great as an Explorer. Percy Sykes (Nine- 
teenth Century, October). 

The Teaching of History in France (concluded). Ch. V. 
Langlois (History, October). 

Henry II, Duke of Normandy. Reginald L. 
lish Historical Review, October). 

Cardinal Pacea and Napoleon. J. J. 
view, October). 

Ihe Characters of Napoleon and 
Algernon Cecil (Quarterly Review, 

A French Minister at Vienna, 1806-7. H. 
(Cambridge Historical Journal, 11, No. 2) 

The “Dreikaiserbiindnis” and the Fastern 
1877-8. W. A. Gauld (English 
October). 

The Romance of the Persian Gulf in the Seventeenth and 
Fighteenth Centuries. H. D. W. Law (Edinburgh 
Review, October). 

\ Century of Modern Greece 
porary Review, October). 

Saad Pasha Zaghlul. Owen Tweedy (Fortnightly Review, 
October). 

Cudjo’s Own Story of the Last African Slaver. 
Hurston (Journal of Neqro History, October) 

Racial Conflict in Africa. W. D. Hambly (Journal of 
Negro History, October). 

I'he Catholic Church in the Early North. Edith M. 
dinger (Catholic Historical Review, October). 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

Our Foreign Secretaries. John Telford 
terly Review, October). 

The “Protection” of the Servants of Members of Parlia 
ment. A. S. Turberville (English Historical Review, 
October). 

The Early History of the Parliamentary Declaration of 
Treason. Samuel Rezneck (English Historical Review 
October). 


(Cam 


Philadel- 
History 


Poole (Enq- 
Dwyer (Dublin Re 


Wellington Compared. 
October). 
Butterfield 


Question of 
Historical Review, 


William Miller (Contem- 


Zora N. 


A lme- 


(London Quar- 
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Edward I’s Case against Philip the Fair over Gascony in 
1298. H. Rothwell (English Historical Review, Oc 
tober). 

Edward I’s Exercise of the Right of Presentation to 
Benefices as Shown by the Patent Rolls. Reginal 
\, L. Hartridge (Cambridge Historical Journal, II, 
No. 2). 

The Parliamentary Representation of King’s Lynn before 
1500. May McKisack (English Historical Review 
October ). 

Bruce Fisher, M. P.: a Mid-Eighteenth-Century Merchant 
and his Connections. L. B. Namier (English His- 
torical Review, October). 

The Lighter Side of Diplomacy under William ITI. 
gery Lane (.Vineteenth Century, October). 
British Conduct of War in the XVIIIth Century: 1793- 
1is01. Col. G. M. Orr (Journal of the Royal Artillery, 

October). 

Further Experiences of a Commissariat Officer with the 
British Army, 1814-1815. H. A. Dallas (Army Quar 
terly, ‘ Ictober). 

The Coalition Ministries of 1827. A. 
Historical Review, 
istry. 

Thomas Hughes and Slavery. 
Negro History, October ). 

John White, the First English Artist to Visit America, 
1585, I. David I. Bushnell, Jr. (Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, October). 

Lord Salisbury and Turkey. W. N. 
October Historical revision. 

Disraeli, Il. André Maurois (Forum, November). 

Two Early English Occupations in Scotland, their Ad 
ministrative Organization. D. W. Hunter Marshall 
(Scottish Ilistorical October). 1174-1189, 
1291-1295. 

Che Law of the Throne: Tanistry and the Introduction of 
the Law of Primogeniture. J. H. Stevenson (Scottish 
Historical Review, October). 

Queen Mary in the Counties of Dumbarton and 
Thomas A. Small (Scottish 
tober). 

Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh, 1589-1603. 
Angus (Scottish Historical Review, October). 

Humanitarian London from 1688 to 1750. W. J. 
Wright (Edinburgh Review, October). 

British Guiana. Herbert M. (Edinburgh Re- 
view, October 


Mar- 


Aspinall (English 
October). II. The Goderich min- 


Joseph H. Park (Journal of 


Medlicott (/istory 


Review, 


Argyll. 
Historical Review, Oc 


William 
Payling 
Vaughan 


THE GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

The Preliminaries of the Marne. 
tober). 

Nery, 1914. Maj. A. F. Beckel (Journal of the Royal 
Artillery, October). Adventure of the German 4th 
Cavalry Division, Aug. 31, Sept. 1, 1914. 

The Jutland Battle: the German Point of View. 
Reinhard Scheer (Fortnightly Review, October). 

The Lines of Communication in Mesopotamia. Lieut.-Gen 
Sir George MacMunn (Army Quarterly, October). 

The Fight at Volchkovtsy. Gen. N. N. Golovine (Cavalry 
Journal, October). 

Russian Cavalry in East Prussia. Gen. L. 
vicius (Cavalry Journal, October). 


(Army Quarterly, Oc 


Adm. 


Radus-Zenka 


The White Armies: in Russia and Later. Gen. Baron 
Wrangel (English Review, October). 
The Personal Diplomacy of Colonel House. Lester H 


Woolsey 
Octobe r) 
Reputations: Ten Years After. ¢ ipt. B. H. Liddell Hart 
(Cornhill Magazine, October I. Haig of Bemersvas 
Notes of Foreign (non-British) War Books. (Army Quar 
terly, October). ; 


(American Journal of International Law 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

“The British are Coming.’ Milton Fairman (Publisher 
Weekly, October 8). The Chicago textbook war. 

Uncertainties of Our Constitution. Donald L. Stone 
(North American Review, November). 

Some Historical Relations of Agriculture in the West In 
dies to that of the United States. C. A. Browne (Agri- 
cultural History, July). 


Cartoons that have Made or Marred Careers. 
Berryman (Daughters of the 
Magazine, November). 

Catholic Historical Scholarship in the United States. F. E. 
Towischer (Catholic Historical Review, October). 

Manuel Lisa, Charles A. Gianini (New Mezico Historical 
Review, October). 

The Market Surplus Problems of Colonial Tobacco. L. C. 
Gray (William and Mary College Quarterly Historical 
Magazine, October). 

The Pocahontas Portrait. IF. H. (Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, October). 

William Penn and the Catholic Church in America. St. 
Alban Kite (Catholic Historical Review, October). 

[he Purchase of Newark from the Indians. Edward S. 
Rankin (Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical 
Socie ty, October). , 

Che American Colonists Grow Violent. 
vord (Landmark, October). 


Florence S. 
American Revolution 


Clarence W. A\l- 


The Story of the Quartermaster Corps, 1775-1927. Capt. 
Fred EK. Hagen (Quartermaster Review, September- 
October). 


The Convention of Saratoga. Janet Beroth (Quarterly 
Journal of the New York Historical Association, July). 

rhe Story of the Convention Army, 1777-1783. Alexander 
J. Wall (New York Historical Society Quarterly Bul- 
letin, October). 

lord Howe or Colonel Roger Townshend Buried in St. 
Peter’s in Albany? Frederick B. Richards (Quarterly 
Journal of the New York Historical Association, July). 

Gallitzin. Lawrence F. Flick (Catholic Historical Review, 
October). 

Kecnomic Conditions in Western Pennsylvania during the 
Whisky Rebellion. Pearl E. Wagner (Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Magazine, October). 

The Franchise in Virginia from Jefferson through the Con- 
vention of 1829. Julius F. Prufer (William and Mary 
College Quarterly Historical Magazine, October). ; 

Service of Supply in the War of 1812. IV. Marguerite M. 
McKee (Quartermaster Review, September-October). 

Jesuit Influence in the Development of Michigan. Cathe- 
rine F. Babbitt (Michigan History Magazine, October). 

Bridges across the Atlantic. Cornelia S. Hulst (Michigan 
History Magazine, October). Dutch immigration into 
Michigan. 

The Relief Movement in Missouri, 1820-1822. W. J. Hamil- 
ton (Missouri Historical Review, October). 

History of the Michigan State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Irma T. Jones (Michigan History Magazine, 
October). 

Biography and Romance in Detroit’s Street Names. George 
B. Catlin (Michigan History Magazine, October). 

Dr. Tappan, First President of the University of Michi- 
gan Charles M. Perry (Michigan History Magazine, 
October). 

ie First Irrigation Lawsuit. Edward D. Tittmana (New 
Vevxico Hlistorical Review, October). 

the Camden and Amboy Railroad Monopoly. Roger A. 

(Proceedings of the New Jersey Ilistorical 
Nociety, October). 

I’'ranklin Pierce and Edmund Burke: a President and a 
President Maker. Henry H. Metcalf (Granite Monthly, 
October). 

\ veteran of the American Civil War. 
(Army Quarterly, October). 


Barton 


Sir Charles Liers 

The case of George M. 
Murdock, gold miner of British Columbia, who served 
with the federal army. 

The Real Andrew (continued). 
Gerry (Century, November ). 

Second Battle of Bull Run. (Coast Artillery Journal, Oc- 
tober.) 


Johnson Margarita S, 


lhe Ku Klux Klan in South Carolina, 1868-1871. Francis 
3B. Simkins (Journal of Negro History, October). 

Che Legislation of the Forty-Second General Assembly (of 
lowa). Jacob A. Swisher and Dorothy Schaffter (Iowa 
Journal of History and Politics, October). 
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For creating historical atmosphere 


What can equal accurate, artistic and beautifully colored pictures, helping students to 
visualize bygone civilizations ? 

The Lehmann Pictures combine features of the life and times in the most instructive 
fashion. They are truly educational works of art. 

For wall decoration, they are worthy to be placed in the finest schools of today. They 
will give any classroom the desired ‘‘atmosphere.”’ 





erie ‘ta a = a 
Size Offered 
35 x 26 in all 
inches D-G styles 
of map 
Titles mountings 


and any 
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Also in 


appear in paper sheets 
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for framing 





LH206 Siege of a City 


Group 3. Medieval and Modern European History 


Picture Picture Picture 
Number Number Number 
LH201 German Homestead Before the LH210 Peasants and Soldiers (16th LH219 Handwriting of a Monk. 
Immigration of German Tribes. Century LH220 The Invention of Printing 
LH202 Feudal Castle (13th Century). LH211 Camp Life (17th Century LH221 St. Boniface Converting 
LH203 Baronial Hall (13th Century). LH212 From the Rococo Period (18th Germans 
LH204 A Tournament (13th Century). Century LH222 In the Harbor of a Hanseatic 
LH205 Tribunal of Charlemagne. LH213 A Benedictine Monastery (18th Town. 
LH206 Siege of a City (14th Century). Century LH223 Guilds 
LH207 Interior of a Town (15th LH214 Lake Dwellings LH224 Enfeoffment. 
Century) LH215 War Contributions, 1813 LH225 The First Railroad 
LH208 A Citizen's Living Room (16th LH216 An Alchemist. LH226 The Alhambra. 
Century LH217 Exterior of a Town (18th LH227 The First Steam Machine. 
LH209 In the Cloister Yard (10th Century). LH228 Singing School l6th Cen- 
Century). LH218 A Religious Procession. tury.) 
Group 1. Egyptian, Judean, Group 2. Greek and Roman Group 4. Russian 
Greek and Roman History. History and Legend. History. 
11 titles. 20 titles. 16 titles. 


Large stock carried in Chicago insuring prompt shipments 








DENOYER-GEPPERT CoO. Makers of the Breasted--Harding-Hart 
5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue New History Maps: 
Chicago, Illinois 





Gentlemen: Send me CartoCraft Comments Number 7HO, giving list of the Lehmann Pictures and colored 
miniatures of two of them. Also quote net school prices. 


I am also interested in History 
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Adriance, R. L., Book review by, 282. 

American-Canadian Amity, and History 
Texts, 3753. 

American Historical Association, Roches- 
ter meeting, 57; list of committees, 60; 
report of committee on history and 
the other social studies in schools, 110. 

American Sociological Society, 89. 

Ancient History Up-to-Date, 82; as a 
part of World History, 322; opportu- 
nities for teaching civics in connection 
with, 325; dramatizations upon, 332. 

Antedating the Founding Fathers, 9. 

Armistice Day program, 277. 

Assignment, ‘Technique of the History, 
268, 

Associations, social studies, 46, 62. 

Atlases, picture, 75. 


Bain, R., Study of Sociology in High 
Schools, 377. 

Barnes, H. E., Essentials of the New 
History, 201; Book review by, 232. 
Batman, N. M., Making History Real by 

Dramatization, 332. 

Beazley, R., Book review by, 229. 

Bernd, F., Opportunities for Teaching 
Civics in Early European History, 325. 

Bibliographies, of tests in the social 
studies, 172; on the history notebooks, 
222; of aids for teacher training, 274; 
on the use of newspapers, 332; on 
modern social problems, 337. 

Book Review Department, edited by 
H. J. Carman, 37, 91, 133, 182, 227, 
281, 344, 392. 

Books, New, see Publications. 

Bowden, W., Book review by, 347. 

Brebner, J. B., Book review by, 38, 92, 

138, 184. 
Bucknell University, 45. 


Caldwell, W. E., Book review by, 396. 

California, Southern, Social Science As- 
sociation, 89. 

Canada’s Diamond Jubilee, 260. 

Canadian-American Amity, and History 
Texts, 373. 

Carman, Harry J., editor of Book Re- 
view Department, 37, 91, 133, 182, 227, 
281, 344, 392. 

Chadwick, H. K., Book Review by, 183. 

Charts, historical, 29. 

Citizenship, Teaching through practice, 
19; promotion based on, 391; rating 
scale for, 391. 

Civics, Tests in Community and Eco- 
nomic, 166; standard and new type in 
the social studies, 172. 

Clippings, newspaper, 331. 

Clubs, history, 161, 162. 

Colbert, R., The High School History 
Museum, 329. 

Collateral Reading, reports upon, 336. 

College History Classes, Yale Chroni- 
cles Photoplays, 164; student criticism, 
263; and Historical Research, 105. 

Colonies, English, independent spirit in, 

Colorado Education Association, 45. 

Compromise of 1850, slavery in the ter- 
ritories under, 107. 


Concepts, social, 371. 

Constitution of United States, as a basis 
for student government, 331. 
Correlation of and 

Studies, 215. 
Costume, historical, 
Coulomb, Charles A., list of recent his 

torical publications, 46, 94, 140, 189, 

237, 287, 350, 401. 

Criticism of Recent Trends in the Social 

Studies, 210. 

Criticism, student, in college classes, 263. 
Crusade, Shepherds’, 305. 

Current Events, use of newspapers, 331. 
Curriculum in Social Studies, 390. 


Language Social 


78. 


Dalton Plan, World History under, 383. 
Dann, M. L., World History in Second- 
ary Schools, the ancient field, 322. 
Dawson, E., report of secretary of Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
63; Why the Social Studies’, 153. 

Debates, 334 
Diagrams, student made, 334. 

Diary of the Itinerant 
Source Material, 13 
Diplomatic Publications, since the World 

War, 261. 
Discipline in Social Studies, 369. 
Domestic Policies of the United States 
since the World War, 249, 309. 


Preacher 


as 


Dramatization, in ancient history, 82; 
program for Armistice Day, 277; Mak- 


ing History Real by, 332. 

Early European History, opportunities 
for teaching civics in, 325. 

Ellis, E., Book review by, 347. 

Ellison, W. H., A Criticism of Some Re- 
cent Trends in the Field of the Social 
Studies, 210. 

Elston, B., Some Methods of Visualizing 
History, 328. 

Essentials of the New History, 201. 


Facsimiles, historical, 74. 
Flugel, F., Book review by, 38. 
Ford City, Pa., school history of, 391. 


Gambrill, J. M., Book review 
The New World History, 265. 

Garver, F. H., The Distribution of Gov- 
ernmental Powers, 122. 

Gazley, J. G., Book review by, 

Geographical Material for 
Classes, 124, 


by, 187; 


136, 282. 
History 


Glick, Annette, Making History Real, 
29, 64, 
Goodman, N., The Extension of the 


Franchise to Women, 157. 
Government, student, 331. 
Governmental 

122. 


Grubnick, M., Book review by, 92. 


Hall, E. M., Is Student Criticism in Col- 
lege Classes Worth While?, 263. 
Hewes, E, B., Book review by, 40. 
Hill, H. C., Teaching Citizenship through 
Practice, 19. 
Hispanic-American 
courses in, 140. 


Powers, Distribution of, 


history, survey of 


Jernegan, 


Historical Articles in Current Periodi- 
cals, 47, 94, 142, 190, 238, 291, 351, 402. 
History and the Social Studies in 
Schools, report of a committee of the 
American Historical Association, 110. 
History Assignment, technique of, 268. 
Hovde, B. J., Book review by, 91. 


lowa, Teachers of History, 180. 


Jenks, L. H., Book review by, 393. 

M. W., The Colleges and His- 
torical Research, 105. 

Judd, C. H., The Psychology of Social 
Institutions, 40. 


Kansas High Schools, historical and 
social sciences in, 22. 
Kepner, T., Training the Teacher in 


Service, 273. 
Keyes, C. W., Book review by, 186. 
Kimmel, W. G., editor of Recent Hap- 
penings in the Social Studies, 44, 87, 
178, 222, 279, 342, 390. 
Knapp, C. M., Book review by, 228, 232. 
Knowledge in Social Studies, 369. 
Koch, Julie, The Diary of the Itinerant 
Preacher as Source Material, 13. 
Kraus, M., Book review by, 185, 397. 
Krout, J. A., Book review by, 393. 


Langsam, W. C., Book review by, 394. 
Language, correlation with social studies, 


215. 

antern Slides and Still-Films, 35. 

awson, M. H., Ancient History Up-to- 
Date, 82. 

league of Nations Non-Partisan Asso- 
ciation, 45; model assembly of, 391 

Learning Implications in the Social 
Studies, 369. 

Lewis, J. J., Socializing the Newspaper, 
331. 

Lokke, C. L., Book review by, 348. 


— 


Making History Real, 29, 64. 

Malin, J. C., The Status of the Histori- 
cal and Social Sciences in Kansas High 
Schools, 22; Domestic Policies of the 
United States since the World War, 
249, 309. 

Malone, T. J., History Texts and Ameri- 
can-Canadian Amity, 373. 

Maps, for history classes, 124. 

McGoldrick, J. D., Book review by, 40. 
92, 284. 

McKee, S., Jr., Book review by, 37, 282. 

Methods, practical teaching, 328. 

Middle States, Association of History 
‘Teachers, 140, 392, 

Miniature pictures, 79, 81. 

Missouri Social Studies Teachers, 89. 

Morton-Finney, J., The Technique of the 
History Assignment, 268, 

Movies, Yale Photoplays, 164, 

Mullett, C. F., Book review by, 396. 

Museum, The high school history, 329. 

Music and Pictures as Auxiliaries to 
the teaching of history, 330. 

My History Notebook, 220. 

Myers, D. P., Secrets of State, 361. 
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Napoleonic Wars, results compared with 
World War, 365. 

National Council for the Social Studies, 
28; report of the secretary, 63; pro- 
gram, 89; seventh annual meeting, 151; 
reports of committees, 224. 

National Get-Out-the-Vote Club, 45 

New History, Essentials of, 201; some 
criticisms of, 210. 

Newspaper, socializing the, 331. 

Newspapers, in history classes, 390. 

Nichols, J. P., Review by, 346, 394 

Nichols, R. F., Book review by, 12, 

Notebook, My History, 220, 

Notes on Periodical Literature, by G. B. 
Richards, 45, 90, 280. 

Noyes, E. S., Student Government based 
on Constitution of United States, 331. 


IIs 
es 


Objectives, in history teaching, 116; in 
history and the Social Studies, 153. 
Organization of Materials in Social 
Studies, 372. 

Organizations, student, in teaching citi- 
zenship, 19. 

Overmiller, H. A., Teaching History 
with Student-Made Diagrams and De- 
bates, 334. 


Pasadena, Calif., Social studies in, 391 

Pastoureaux, Shepherds’ Crusade, 305. 

Peck, G., Two Post-War Periods, 365. 

Pennsylvania, Social Studies 
£5, 389, 

Periodical Literature, Notes on, 45, 90, 
280; Historical Articles in, 47, 94, 142, 
190, 238, 291, 351, 402. 

Perkins, E. R., Antedating 
ing lathers, 9. 

Photographs, historical, 64. 

Photostat negatives and facsimiles, 74. 

Picture Atlases, 75. 

Pictures, historical, 29, 64. 

Pictures and Music as Auxiliaries to the 
teaching of history, 330. 

Pingrey, Jennie L., Book review by, 349. 

Posteards, 79. 

Posters, for history classes, 33. 


meetings, 


the lound- 


Post-War Periods, Napoleonic and 
World War compared, 365. 

Preacher, Itinerant diaries of, 13. 

Principles in the ‘Teaching of History, 


Four, 17. 

Problems, Modern social, references on, 
337. 

Promotion, based on citizenship ratings, 
391. 

Publications, Recent Historical, listed by 
C, A. Coulomb, 46, 94, 140, $89, 237, 
287, 350, 401. 


Questions in History, 390. 


Railroad posters for history use, 33. 

Raymond, I. W., Book review by, 229, 
283, 346. 

Reading Implications in Social Studies, 
371. 

Recent Happenings in the Social Studies, 


edited by W. G. Kimmel, 44, 87, 178, 
222, 279, 342, 390. 
Recent Trends in the Social Studies, 


criticism of, 210. 
Reisner, E. H., Book review by, 39 
Research, historical, in colleges, 105. 
Reviews of books, See Book Reviews. 
Richards, Gertrude B., Notes on Periodi 
cal Literature, 45, 90, 280. 
Rugg, E. U., Learning Implications in 
the Social Studies, 369. 


San Francisco Bay region, Social Studies 
Club of, 45, 89, 392 

School City for teaching citizenship, 21. 

Schreiber, P. R., Reports for Collateral 
Reading, 336. 

Secrets of State, 361. 

Sharpe, E. E., Slavery in the ‘Territories 
under the ¢ ompromise of 1850, 107. 
Shepherds’ Crusade, 
Shryock, R. H., Rochester 


S05 


meeting oO! 


the American Histo.ical Association, 
37. 

Slavery in the ‘Territories, 107. 

Spelman, W. B., My History Notebook, 
220. 

Social Concepts, in teaching the Social 
Studies, 371. 

Social Problems, references on, 337. 

Social Studies, Why o, 13S. 

Social Studies, in Kansas High Schools, 
22; recent h. ppenings in, 44, 87, 178, 
222, 279, 342, 390; criticism of recent 


trends, 210; correlation with language, 

Learning Implications in, 369; 
Sociology in High School, 377; see also 
National Council. 

Socialized class work, 334, 

Sociology in High Schools, 377. 

South Philadelphia High School 
Girls, World History in, 383. 

Stack, H. J., Standardized Tests in Com- 


215; 


Io! 


munity and Economic Civics, 166. 
Stereographs, 34 
Stock, Leo F., Historical Articles in 
Current Periodicals, 47, 94, 142, 190, 
238, 291, 351, 402. 


Storck, J., Book review by, 40. 

Student Clubs, 161, 162. 

Student Councils, 20. 
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